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Silk and Bead Mushroom Net. 


Mareriars: Two skeins of black silk twist, crystal beads; a 
whalebone hoop twenty-inches in circumference. 

This net is used for drying mushrooms. The original is made 
of black silk twist and crystal beads, and is kept in shape by means 
of a whalebone hoop. On this hoop fasten three cords which 
terminate in bead tassels. In the centre, which forms the bottom 
of the net, put a large bead tassel. For making the net cast on a 
mesh, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 66 stitches; join in a 
round, and work 21 rounds; work the 22d round over a mesh a 
little over an inch in width. Now prepare the bottom of the net 
with crystal beads ; for this string 22 beads, join them in a ring, 
string again 22 beads, run the thread through the 8th of the last 
22 beads, counting from the beginning; in doing which run the 
needle from left to right, > then string on seven beads, pass over 
two beads of the ring, and fasten the thread on the thread on which 
the ring of beads was strung, run it then back through the last five 
beads, string on seventeen beads, run the thread again, sticking 
the needle from right to left, through three of the seventeen beads, 
and repeat from * nine times. At the end of the round string on, 
instead of 7 beads, only 2, and fasten the thread. Inthe 2d round 
join the bottom to the net; for this commence with a new thread, 
which fasten between the 7th and 8th bead of one of the bead-loops 
of the last round which are still free, run the thread through the 
next two beads of this loop, + string on two beads, run the thread 
through six stitches of the last round of the net, push these stitches 
close together, run the thread through the 7th and 8th bead of the 
next loop, and repeat from + in the round. Then fill with crystal 
beads those holes of the net which extend upward six stitches apart 
over the knots made by fastening the net to the bead bottom. Be- 
gin by joining the thread to one of the squares, then string on four 
beads, wind the thread around the opposite thread of the square, 
run the thread back through these beads, again wind around the 
thread of the square, and string on four beads, and repeat in this 
manner till the square is filled. In the pattern each square con- 
tains three rows of beads. 
In passing from one square 
to another, run the thread 
through the last row and 
pass it through the knot. 
Now fasten the foundation 
stitches to the whalebone 
ring by stitches, on each of 
which is strung 16 beads. 
At regular distances fasten 
on the three double cords 
with tassels. The tassel on 
the bottom of the net is sim- 
ilar. This net may be also 
worked of gray wool with- 
out beads. 
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ADAPTING OURSELVES TO THE 
NEW AGE. 


NLY the most obtuse sort of people fail to see rev- 
olutionary changes when they have fairly set in, 
and only the most frigidly conservative neglect to con- 
form themselves to their new requirements. Most 
plastic of things, this world, in its political, social, and 
circumstantial forms, is ever being moulded into novel 
shapes, for which we can not altogether prepare before- 
hand, but which, when challenging us as accomplished 
facts, we should promptly accept, and as promptly incor- 
porate into our schedule of life. To neglect this is not 
simply to lag behind the age and be stifled by the dust 
and débris that its moving wheels leave after them, but 
it is to cheat yourself of the greatest advantage of so- 
ciety, in losing the impulse which it imparts to all who 
keep abreast with its mighty movements. 

Recent changes have affected the entire economy of 
American life, and, either directly or indirectly, have 
extended to every interest, pursuit, and enterprise in 
the land. No maw can think, write, act as he once 
thought, wrote, acted. Europe after the Crusades was 
not more thoroughly shaken up than we have been, nor 
was it more troubled to find solid foundations for the 
reconstruction of society than we are just now to adapt 
ourselves to the imperative demands of the strange 
régime. The trou- 
ble is the greater 
because of the im- 
mense complexity 
of interests, each 
clamorous for itself, 
each overstating its 
own wants and self- 
ishly unmindful of 
its neighbor’s weal. 
But there is one 
thing we can all un- 
derstand, and the 
: sooner we under- 

stand it the better 
for us: viz., the 
country is too big 
for any pet inter- 
ests; too vast for 
any focal concentra- 
tion on this or that 
local need; too 
much threatened, 
moreover, with col- 
lapse for any sec- 
tional or class fa- ~ 
voritism. So closely 
are we now united 
together, so firmly 
welded into one 
compact mass, and 





so freely does capital circulate from the centres of the country to 
the extremities, that what one portion feels all must feel, and what 
works injury in one part does damage to the whole. To some 
extent this was always the case; and the main oversight in our 
former management of national matters was in not realizing the 
deep import of the fact. But as things now stand, a new epoch 
opening, a new class of problems insisting on a speedy solution, it 
is the instinctive suggestion of the common mind of the country 
to shun any and every thing in legislation, or even in sentiment, 
that would tend to foster one interest at the expense of another, or 
prejudice one class against another. 

The worst sign of degradation is shown by a people when it is 
too imbecile in mind or too callous in heart to learn any thing 
from the bitter lessons of experience. Heaven has no help for 
such, and no pity. In the new condition of affairs our experience 
in the past is worth more to us than any ancient logic or historic 
precedents; and if we are skillful to turn that experience to good 
account, we can extricate ourselves from the entanglements in 
which we are involved. But fool-hardiness is in the way. And 
this fool-hardiness is ‘‘legion” in the number of its sources and 
the multitude of its shapes. By the time one enumerates the 
fool-hardiness of wealth, of extravagance, of affectation, of rash 
daring, of power, of fanatical intellect, of crazy schemers, he is 
well-nigh ready to despair of the country. Obviously enough this 
high-pressure state of things can not last. Business must get back 
into regular channels. Gambling can not continue to impose upon 
our credulity by means of handsome.words. Speculation must be 
left to those who can afford to confront risks. And in the present 
crisis of thought and principle—no less a crisis than that approach- 
ing to trade and industry—we can all put forth our manhood to 
exorcise that demon of looseness. and latitudinarianism which has 
taken up its lodgment in the heart of the country. 

One of the greatest of truths is, that a prosperous and powerful 
people need the self-restraint and the self-guidance which the 
spirit of exact economy prescribes for public and private life even 
more than a struggling and 
suffering people. Prosperity 
and power have no reality, no 
permanency, no value, if we 
let go this old-fashioned, stur- 
dy virtue. A deluge of good- 
fortune is, indeed, very gener- 
ally welcomed; men and wo- 
men have no alarms then, and 
no forebodings; and Provi- 
dence is fashionably talked of, 
and the feeling grows that life 
after allis worth having. But 
we do well to remember that 
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is a deluge it is certain to sweep away a vast 
amount of honesty, integrity, virtue, and happi- 
ness. And hence the need of adaptation—a 

and social, and political need beyond tie 
compass of words to express. ‘The hardy pio- 
is muscle and will from the 


heart of Africa, can be 
acclimated to their hazardous position 





PRIMROSE-DAYS. 
INSCRIBED TO ROSIE REID. 


"Tis many a year since last we met— 
Twenty years of changing weather ; 
And yet I never shall forget 
The happy days we passed together. 


And you were young, and more than fair, 
And I was—well! I’m greatly altered ; 

They're streaks of gray amid my hair, 
But still my love has never faltered. 


It was my first love—in its way 
Something Platonic in affection— 

Which might have seen our wedding-day 
If guided in the right direction. 


But you were young, and I was young: 
Our parents said that we were heedless, 

And proved that Shakspeare wisely sung 
About the course of love—’twas needless, 


But still, this feeling which I knew 
When life was in its primrose season— 

And it was May the whole year through, 
Despite of almanacs and reason— 


Has never changed, but still remains 
The very same, perhaps ’tis stronger; 

For love, ’tis said, like lemon-stains, 
Gets brighter as it lasts the longer. 


I know ’tis folly to recall 

The hours we passed with one another, 
Ere I was married to Miss Hall, 

Or you'd become an anxious mother. 


But why—this puzzles me!—at night 
Should, in my dreams, you come to bless me, 
When all day long, as is but right, 
It is my wife who doth caress me? 


Am I to live those days again, 

In, so to speak, a second childhood, 
When, free from life’s dull care and pain, 

I rambled with you through the wild-wood ? 


No! precious golden days of youth, 

You never can return to cheer me! 
aAnd—well, forgive the sober truth— 

The days are best that now are near me. 


Woopninr Corrags, Barry Gray. 
Forpuam, June, 1868, G 
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WHOLESOME NEGLECT. 


HE nimia diligentia, the too great diligence, 
or excessive interference with nature, so 
emphatically denounced by the satirist, is prob- 
ably as prevalent a fault in these modern as it 
was in ancient times. The overbusy finger is 
nowhere more apparent than in the physical 
rearing—to which we now only refer—of the 
young. Children are apt to be regarded mere- 
ly as lumps of clay, to be fashioned at the will 
of their parents. They are, however, it should 
be recollected, living beings, with an inherent 
principle of growth which is to be developed. 
The main purpose of education should be to 
educesthis original element, and allow it all the 
expansion of which it may be capable. It is, 
however, too often the practice of parents to do 
the reverse, and try to mould their children 
into forms of which nature has given no indica- 
tion, 

The artificial process begins as soon as the 
child is born. The very swaddling-clothes are 
so many bonds by which it is restrained of the 
natural freedom of its body, and its growth so 
directed that it may assume a shape conforma- 
ble to some conventional notion or other. This 
continues from infancy upward, and the dress 
is a constant obstacle to the natural develop- 
ment of the physical structure. Until the mo- 
ther gets rid of the idea of giving a form to her 
child, and learns that it is her duty to accept 
what nature bestows, the health and vigor of 
whole generation. will continue to be sacrificed. 
In early youth the great essential of physical 
development is freedom. The clothes, accord- 
ingly, should be so loose as to allow of the 
freest play of the very flexible body and limbs 
of infancy and childhood. In the cut of their 
garments no regard should be had to any fash- 





ion or notion of taste which may interfere with | 


ease of movement, It is particularly important 
that there should be no obstacle in early life to 
the natural growth, for at that period the hu- 
man structure is composed of a soft and pliable 
material, which may be made to assume almost 
any shape, however perverted; and a deformi- 
ty thus and then produced will remain a de- 
formity forever. 

The overanxiety of fastidious mothers in re- 
gard to the manners of their children, leads also 
to an interference with their grace and vigor 


of growth. _Romping boys and girls are often 
checked for being ‘noisy, while they should be 
encouraged. ‘Their ing and shouting are 
instinetive efforts at development, and essential 
to the’strength of lungand muscle. Those who 
are unable to bear the noise of children are un- 
fit to have or take charge of them. 

The Yerigthened silence and constrained pos- 
tures imposed by “most school-teachers upon 
their youthful pupils are as inhuman as they 
are absurd. Let any grown person, in the pos- 
session of all his maturity of strength and pow- 
er of will, place himself or hold a limb in any 
fixed position, and see how long he can do ei- 
ther. The action, however easy at first, is 
soon, if persevered in, followed by weariness 
and pain. There is only a single posture—that 
of a person lying at full length—which can be 
borne unchanged for a long time. All other 
positions of the body and limbs being assumed 
contrary to gravity, and consequently costing 
an effort of will and muscle, soon become wea- 
risome, and finally impossible. All muscular 
action requires variety for relief. It is contra- 
ry to nature, therefore, for teachers and parents 
to enforce fixed positions upon their pupils 
and children. ‘‘Hold up your heads!” “Sit 
straight!” ‘* Keep down your hands!” “ Don’t 
lean on your elbows!” “ Don’t bend your knees 
in walking!” and the other importunate com- 
mands so often heard in the nursery and school- 
room, are not seldom harmful interferences with 
natural action. Nature, after all, is the best 
posture-master, and gives lessons not only of 
health but of genuine grace, Let parents and 
teachers be less busy, and leave their children’s 
bodies and limbs at least to their natural move- 
ments and attitudes. Such an abstinence of 
interference may appear to careful mothers a 
neglect, but we assure them that it weuld be a 
wholesome neglect. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Another Better to Fane. 
Y DEAR JANE,—TI have received your 
YL little note asking me what I advise you 
to do since you must now support yourself, and 
saying that the occupations really open to wo- 
men are so few as to be utterly dishearten- 
ing. Not so few as you suppose, my dear Jane. 
You meet this subject for the first time, and you 
know very little about it. But a woman like 
Mrs. Dall, who has made it the point of her re- 
flection and investigation for many years, can 
tell you in how many handicrafts women are 
engaged and proficient. Fifty years ago all the 
dry-goods and grocery shops in Nantucket were 
kept by women, who went twice a year to Bos- 
ton to renew their stock. In 1745 a sister-in- 
law of Dr, Franklin was printer to the Colony 
of Rhode Island. And she advertised that be- 
sides the laws she would print linens, calicoes, 
and silks in lively and durable colors. Mar- 
garet Draper printed the Boston News-Letter, 
and ,was so good a Tory that the British Gov- 
ernment pensioned her when the Revolution be- 
gan. There are a great many women employ- 
ed in printing-offices now, and a very few years 
ago a Printers’ Convention at Springfield, in 
Illinois, resolved that the employment of wo- 
men in printing-offices was a decided benefit in 
point of morals and steady work, and offered 
better wages to a deserving class; and the gal- 
lant and sensible printers recommended such 
employment wherever practicable. 


And now that we are in for it, my dear Jane, 


let us look at a few more facts that are inter- 
esting as well as serviceable. Twenty years 
ago, in the textile manufactures of the United 
States (and if textile is a hard word, say woven 
fabrics), there were 53,828 men employed and 
75,710 women. This proportion, or a still great- 
er, appears in all the factory returns of that time. 
Then there were twenty-seven other employ- 
ments mentioned in that census which engaged 
about 7000 women. The occupations ranged 
from makers of glue and grinders of watch- 
crystals up to physicians and stereotypers. 
Mrs, Dall adds ten other employments from 
her own experience. The census of the city 
of Boston for 1845 gives twenty-eight employ- 
ments in which women were engaged. But 
there were many omitted. Five years later 
there were twice as many women as men 
making shoes in the shoemaking town of 
Lynn. But ‘‘ Hannah binding shoes” re- 
ceived only half as much money in wages. 
All such facts, of course, are very imperfect- 
ly collected ; and the result of observing them 
is that the number of women who are employ- 
ers is absurdly disproportioned to that of those 
who are employed. 

Now, my dear Jane, I know that you will 
ask me of what use can it be to you to know 
that there are so many possible employments, 
when you are not skilled in any; and you will 


add that, even if you were, you know how cold- : 


ly, even if politely, your offer to work would 
generally be received. But there you are not 
quite correct. It is only in a certain kind of 
employment that the woman is considered to 
be at least a doubtful worker. And even there 
it springs from a false theory both upon her 
part and that of the employer. In many in- 
stances the fault is in the woman. I remem- 
ber, my dear Jane, when the School of Design 
was started in New York, the object was to in- 





munerative employment. 
| there are difficulties. 


struct women as designers of patterns for mus- 
lins and prints of all kinds, and a class was 
formed of wood-engravers. I was interested 
in the school, and it seemed to me that women 
might especially succeed as wood-engravers, so 
I went to one of the most experienced and suc- 
cessful engravers in the city and consulted with 
him, 

“Don’t you see the difficulty?” he asked, 
with great kindness and interest. 

‘*No,” said I; ‘‘you must instruct me.” 

“Well,” answered he, ‘‘I have employed 
women here yery often, and I wish I could feel 
more encouraged. But the truth is, that when 
a young man comes to me, and begins his work, 
he feels that it is his life’s business. He is to 
cut his future out of the little blocks before him. 
Wife, family, home, happiness, are all to be 
carved by his hand, and he settles steadily and 
earnestly to his labor, determined to master it, 
and with every incitement spurring him on. 
He can not marry until he knows his trade. It 
is exactly the other way with the girl. She 
may be as poor as the youth, and as wholly de- 
pendent upon her labor for her living. But she 
feels that she will probably be married by-and- 
by, and then she must give up wood-engraving. 
So she goes on listlessly, she has no ambition 
to excel; she does not feel that her happiness 
depends uponit. She will marry, and then her 
husband’s wages will support her. She may 
not say so,” said the engraver, “‘ but she thinks 
so, and it spoils-her work.” ; 

It is idle to say that a girl ought not to think 
so; that she ought to remember that every girl 
is not married, and that many of the noblest 
and most famous and most useful women in the 
world have been single. My dear Jane, I do 
not quarrel with any apple blossom upon that 
tree in the orchard because it secretly believes 
that by next October it will be a fine, round, 
rosy, ripe apple. Its deepest instinct is to be- 
lieve it. I know that the relentless storms of 
September may shake it off; that the worms 
and insects may ruin it; and that, even if it 
survive to be an apple, it may be a wretched, 
withered, gnarly, sour little failure of a fruit. 
But it is an apple blossom, and it asks what are 
apple blossoms for but to become apples? I 
confess that I have no answer to that question. 
And when the young girl says, ‘‘I shall prob- 
ably be married, and then my husband will earn 
our living,” I am dumb again, and I feel pro- 
foundly that Queen Elizabeth, and Elizabeth 
Fry, and Dorothea Dix are no reply. 

Besides, here is the usual tone of feeling and 
conversation confirming my young lady in her 
opinion, and appealing to the very instinct it- 
self as proof. The clergymen and the lecturers 
—many of them, the excellent Timothy Tit- 
comb among them—declare that the heaven- 
ordained career of woman is the family, which 
is undoubtedly true as a proposition, but is 
senseless as an argument in the discussion. 
Then come the poets, those prodigious mischief- 
makers; and somebody in the ‘‘Spanish Stu- 
dent” says, ‘‘ What I most prize in woman is 
her affections, not her intellect.” True for you, 
high-stepping Don of the blue blood—but aprés? 
What then? Are you positively enamored of 
fools and simpletons, provided they are affec- 
tionate? Then, as for the newspapers, alas! 
my dear Jane, hearing this sort of talk upon all 
sides, what is a poor woman to do but to say to 
my friend the engraver, ‘‘I am willing to learn 
this business, because I must do something for 
my living. But I am sure all the time that 
Frederick Augustus Alfonso is coming up stairs, 
and when he arrives and knocks at the door, 
and asks me if I am ready, I must, of course, 
drop my knife and wish you good-morning.” 

Then what is my friend the engraver to do 
but say, ‘‘ My dear young lady, I should never 
have been a master engraver upon that prin- 
ciple, nor could I have built up any business 
whatever; and as here is my young friend John, 
who has his living to earn, and wishes to earn 
it by wocd-engraving, and I have room but for 
one, I must take the one who can be of most 
service to me and to himself; and so, before 
Frederick Augustus Alfonso has even reached 
the first landing, I must, with the sincerest re- 
gret, wish you a good-morning.” 

Of course, the poor girl is bewildered. She 
had a natural feeling, which has been carefully 
fostered by all the influences around her. She 
expresses it, and this is the hard result. Now, 
if I met her upon the stairs, as she came per- 
plexed and sorrowful down, I should say to her: 
‘* My dear, listen to an old bachelor, who would 
gladly help you. You are right in supposing 
that the natural domestic destiny of a young 
woman is marriage. But you make two mis- 
takes. The first is in assuming that, of course, 
you will be married, when you see that, despite 
the destiny, so many young women remain sin- 
gle; and the second mistake is, in supposing 
that a married woman need not have any re- 
I grant you that 
A poor woman, with 
young children, whom she must take care of, 
because she can not hire a nurse to take care 
of them, can not go very regularly to an en- 
graver’s office towork. That is plain, and why 
deny it? ‘Then all I say is, that if Frederick 
Augustus Alfonso does come, you may be taken 
from your work either partly or wholly. If 


‘only partly, you will have made a great mistake 
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if you have so imperfectly and carelessly learn- 
ed it as ‘not to make your labor desirable to an 
employer, _If-wholly, then a result will have 
occurred Whichit was foolish in you to take for 
granted. ‘tis fair and true enough to say that 
it is the destiny of women to be mothers. But, 
now that you are obliged to earn your living, 
remember that it is very probable that you will 
be an exception; and, even if you should not 
be, remember that no work which is not good 
work will give you a living, and that work is 
good only by being sincere and intelligent. 
What is worth doing, says Poor Richard, is 
worth doing well.” 

When I was in Italy, my dear Jane, I was 
one day in the studio of a celebrated sculptor 
—well, why should I not say at once, since I 
am going to tell only an honorable story, that 
it was the studio of Hiram Powers—and we 
were speaking of his early struggles and his 
great success, 

“Why, Mr. Bachelor,” said the sculptor, 
‘¢T was a very young man when I was married, 
and I hadn’t a cent in the world beyond my 
wages; and my wife hadn’t a cent either. 
What did we do? We clubbed our industry 
and determination, and when we were married 
each of us thought himself twice as rich as be- 
fore.” 

And so they were ; and I commend the story 
to the attention of people who think that they 
can not afford to marry. But what was the 
secret of this wealth of united poverty? It is 
very plain. Each felt it to be a duty to con- 
tribute to the common support, and mutual al- 
fection made it a pleasure, and stimulated to 
the utmost exertion. We wise people shake 
our heads dolefully over young men who have 
no profession or no employment. But why not 
over young women? It does not matter how 
rich a youth may be, we say, he ought to know 
how to do something. And how about the 
young women? If we do not expect or re- 
quire them to have any means of support we 
expect them all to be rich or to be maintained 
by husbands. Very well, my dear Jane, in 
Massachusetts there is a prodigious surplus of 
unmarried women in the population. Nor only 
that, but there are a great many more women 
of all conditions than men, thousands and thon- 
sands of them. Now, if all of these thousands 
who can not marry because there are not men 
enough, are not rich enough to support them- 
selves, and have not rich uncles and brothers 
enough to support them, what are they to do? 
The Reverend Doctor Slopley tells us that God 
planted the first pair in the Garden and all sub- 
sequent pairs in the nursery, and that home is 
woman’s sphere, and the care of the cradle her 
natural right. Brother Flapdoodle informs us 
in his paper of the same fact. Will Slopley 
and Flapdoodle have the goodness to mention 
upon which male person the female person for 
whom no mate is provided is to draw for her 
next quarter's rent? In the actual circum- 
stances would it not be just as wise for us to 
exhort all young women to train themselves to 
earn their own living as we exhort young men ? 
Then, if Frederick Augustus Alfonso does come 
up stairs and knock at the door, they may 
go with him, and return or not as they choose. 
But don’t, my dear Jane, work listlessly be- 
cause he may come. If you do you will be as 
exquisitely foolish as Frederick himself, if he 
should learn his trade carelessly, because some 
old uncle might return from India and make 
him a millionaire upon the spot. The chance 
is greater in your case, I allow, but it is a cer- 
tainty in neither; and you must not act upon a 
chance, 

I have not answered your question, dear 
Jane, but I have made my first approach, as 
they say in siege operations ; and I know you've 
had enongh for to-day. Keep up a stout heart, 
and believe me your true friend, 

An Otp BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASTITONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS. 


OMETHING new in bonnets and round hats 

is always anticipated during the present week. 
The Chantilly races incite Frenc!. milliners to 
daring deeds of invention, and their contempora- 
ries om this side of the water find, since the turf 
has become a fashionable institution here, that 
their customers expect something fresh and orig- 
inal for the gala days at Fordham Park. One 
of our leading milliners defers her opening of 
round hats until June, which is quite early enough 
for the races and watering-places, and yet gives 
her the benefit of any late foreign novelties. 
Other milliners have added to their early impor- 
tations many graceful and eccentric designs, vary- 
ing from the tiny putfed fanchon, or the diadem 
and mantilla, to the broad-rimmed Marie An- 
toinette, and the sea-side ‘‘ Mandarin.” 

The picturesque mantilla bonnet is the most 
attractive of the summer styles, and is selected 
for evening drives, for fétes, and the watering- 
places. The mantilla veil draping the head and 
shoulders is the principal feature of the bonnet, 
It meets with 
such favor in Paris that it is prophesied that we 
shall soon banish the bonnet altogether, adopting 
the veil in its stead. The French Empress 1s 
partial to the fashions of her native Spain, and 
now that her youth is gone she finds the coquet- 
tish drapery of her countrywomen becoming and 
useful, as it softens and conceals the ravages of 
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time. While this pretty caprice revives fading 
beauty it is equally capable of heightening youth- 
ful charms. 

‘This Spanish fashion has made black lace a 
universal favorite for summer bonnets. It was 
once thought that black lace was only suitable 
for elderly ladies; but gossamer tulle and Chan- 
tilly in fanciful puffs and flowing drapery, orna- 
mented with field flowers, with metallic leaves, 
and real butterflies and insects, are gay enough 
for the most youthful belle of the season. 

An elegant bonnet from the Maison Laure, 
Paris, a house celebrated for its rich laces, is of 
the finest Chantilly. The shape is the smallest 
possible fanchon with a raised diadem, in the 
centre of which is a large jet ornament with an 
aigrette of the gay plumage of the colibri on 
each side. his is called a Marie Antoinette 
aigrette, as it stands quite erect. A tassel or 
frill of the lace falls beneath the chignon on the 
shoulders, while the mantilla veil is brought for- 
ward and crossed on the breast, falling far be- 
low the waist. The price is $75. 

Another is a diadem fanchon; that is, as its 
name declares, a diadem of lace quilled on a 
bandeau. It is scarcely two inches wide on the 
top, but is fitted so snugly to the head, and the 
diadem is so prominent, that it has quite the ap- 
pearance of a bonnet, giving the wearer a stately 
air instead of the frivolous look one would nat- 
urally connect with this tiny coiffure. A band 
of cut steel that glitters like diamonds holds the 
quilling securely. A crimson rose with trailing 
vine and buds ornaments the left side. Wide 
black lace strings, fastened with a lace rosette 
and rose-buds. 

Among the flowers used are field blossoms of 
every hue, arranged in the same cluster. ‘These 
are prettily made of feathers, imitating nature 
admirably. Dark crimson roses, and bright 
Solferino shades are seen instead of the invaria- 
ble scarlet rose so long worn. Diadems are 
made of dwarfed wheat, half ripe, or metallic 
leaves of a golden brown or yellowish green 
shade. Ivy and myrtle leaves of the deepest 
green, and trailing grasses hang loosely over the 
chignon. 

A bridal bonnet of white embroidered tulle is 
formed of three puffs, separated by rouleaux of 
white satin. The coronet is a wreath of the 
white eglantine, or the wild rose. Drooping 
sprays of the same flower with its glossy green 
leaves and tendrils fall backward from the front. 
A deep mantilla of tulle edged with lace hangs 
over the shoulders almost to the waist, and is 
held together in front by a rosette of satin and 
eglantine buds. 

A similar bonnet is of plain white blonde with 
a spray of clematis on the coronet, extending 
down the left side to mingle with the long 
eréped curl now worn over the shoulder. A 
Marie Antoinette aigrette, which stands up- 
ward, is fastened on the right with a pearl or- 
nament. 

A white chip bonnet, evidently French, is of 
an eccentric shape that can only be worn by a 
very stylish person. ‘The crown is flat and 
square, with a pointed front turned up at the 
sides, and flaring out from the face. A black 
ostrich feather in the centre of the front extends 
over the top to the back. At the left is a large 
rosette of blue satin. A moss rose-bud and leaves 
inside the pointed front serve as face trimming. 
Narrow blue strings tie behind. 

The prettiest straw bonnets are made of straw 
lace in guipure patterns over colored silk. Rows 
of the lace are sewn together, and finished with 
a straw fringe at the back. A tasteful one over 
green silk has a velvet coronet, surmounted by a 
row of pansies. Strings of green corded ribbon, 
with straw lace down the centre. 


ROUND HATS. 


Among round hats the Marie Antoinette is se- 
lected for the sea-side and watering-places. This 
has already been made familiar to many of our 
readers by Ristoris faithful copy of the costumes 
of that beautiful queen. It has a high flat crown, 
with broad rim gracefully curved. <A very styl- 
ish one is of chip. A long blue ostrich feather 
fastened in front by a jet agrafe extends over the 
top of the hat, hanging down on the rim. Inside 
the rim is a quilling of blue ribbon. Another of 
black lace has a wreath of roses and moss clam- 
beiing over it. A hat of rich Tuscan straw has 
the rim covered with black lace. A spray of 
sweet-brier clambers over the crown. Another 
of modest elegance is of brown Dunstable straw 
bound with satin, of the dull dead-leaf brown 
shade, not the reddish Bismarck. A rosette of 
quilled satin in front forms the agrafe for a long 
ostrich feather that curves over the crown to the 
rim. 

Another sea-side and garden hat is appropri- 
ately called the ‘* Mandarin.” It is broad and 
flat like the Chinese umbrellas, and serves at 
once for bonnet and parasol. It approaches al- 
Most to a point in the centre. The only trim- 
ming is a cluster of lace, ribbon, and wheat ears 
directly on the top. A veil of spotted tulle is 
fixed permanently to the hat beneath the trim- 
ming on the top, and falls below the rim all 
round. <A row of black lace trims the rim inside. 

A jaunty hat, designed for the races, is called 
the ‘“‘Nymph.” A favorite model is of black 
crinoline. It is simply a high, round crown, en- 
circled with parallel rows of black satin piping. 
A quilling of lace with a vine of jet leaves in the 
Centre forms the only rim or border. At the side 
is a cluster of field daisies, wild violets, and corn- 
flowers. A mantilla veil of dotted blonde falls 
over the chignon, and is caught in front by a 
similar cluster of flowers. 

Turbans are worn very high, and are broad 
enough to fit the head and reach slightly over the 
chignon, a more comfortable shape than the nar- 
row-peaked hats of last season. ‘lhe rim is curved 
outward, and turned up around the edge. A fall 
of lace, shaped like the mantilla veil, but nar- 
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rower, is added to turbans, giving them very 
much the appearance of bonnets. ‘hey are sur- 
rounded by sieel bands fur trimming. lowers 
and lace are sewn on the curved borders. 

‘Traveling hats of piqué, of linen, and shirred 
cambric, made on rattans and cords, are in favor. 
Pretty models were illustrated in a former Num- 
ber of the Bazar. 


VARIETIES IN DRESS. . 

Foreign correspondents advise that the rumor 
of the probable abandonment of trains is not 
without foundation. Already many fashionable 
Parisiennes have appeared in what are called 
round-skirted costumes. ‘These are neither very 
long nor very short, but are a return to the me- 
dium-length skirts worn before trains were adopt- 
ed for full dress, and short dresses considered in- 
dispensable for the street. 

The ball of the Countess of Pourtalés, where 
all the ladies were requested to appear in short 
dresses, has given fresh impetus to the idea of in- 
troducing short skirts for dancing. Long trains 
are graceful when gracefully worn, but they are 
a burden in a crowded ball-room to both the 
wearer and her partner. Gentlemen advocate 
the Pourtalés skirt, and prove their zeal in the 
cause by selecting partners whose drapery will 
not interfere with the pleasure of the dance. 

We have already mentioned the suggestion of 
one of our most tasteful importers of French cos- 
tumes, that short muslin dresses for evening may 
be made available for promenade and driving cos- 
tumes by the addition of a fichu or polonaise. 
A pretty dress of this kind is of white organdy 
over pink poult de soie. The skirt has a flounce 
ten inches deep, headed by a double ruffle edged 
with narrow Valenciennes. On the gored front 
and side widths are simulated sashes, descending 
from the belt to the knee, made of Valenciennes 
insertion and lace. The low waist is formed of 
lengthwise puffs graduating smaller toward the 
belt, and separated by insertion. Wide neck- 
band of lace. Short puffed sleeves. In the ball- 
room the skirt is to be festooned on each side by 
a bouquet of roses. A paletot, with Marie An- 
toinette sleeves and short sash of wide pink rib- 
bon, is added for the street. 

A novelty in dress goods is Chambery gauze 
over satin of a contrasting color, producing the 
beautiful chameleon effect now so much in vogue. 
A dark rich combination, suitable for a brunette, 
is black gauze over cherry satin; for a blonde, 
transparent white over sea-green, and blue 
over gold. Pearl gray and pink, lavender and 
butter-cup color, and green over rose, are dis- 
played together, blending with pleasing effect. 
These goods come in dress patterns, of which 
there are no duplicates. ‘The gauze is arranged 
over the satin and folded with it as they are to be 
cut together. ‘The price is $80. 

Chambery gauze is the favorite material of the 
season for full dress. It has all the lustre and 
light gossamer appearance of grenadine, but is 
more substantial, and does not so soon become 
limp and stringy. White is especially desirable 
for evening dress, trimmed with satin bands of a 
bright color piped with white. Stripes of butter- 
cup color, of violet, wood color, or grass green 
alternating with white, are made with long skirts 
scalloped at the edge, and bound with satin of 
the same shade as the stripe. ‘The scallops must 
be faced with white net to stiffen them and pre- 
vent curling up. ‘The net facing is not hemmed 
at the upper edge, as it is held securely by the 
binding. A blue and’whiteChambery gauze has 
all the widths of the skirt but the front one, cut 
in sharp scallops two inches deep and bound with 
blue satin. ‘The scallops extend up the side 
seams, overlapping the front breadth. A Marie 
Antoinette flounce, widening to the knee in the 
certre, extends across the front width. Low 
A solid white Chambery has a 
box-pleated flounce, bound on both sides with 
lavender. Three bands of cross-cut satin—lav- 
ender piped with white—descend from the belt 
sweeping around toward the side. Similar 
bands put on in crescent shape form a tablier 
trimming in front. The low corsage has Gre- 
cian folds on the breast alternately of satin and 
Chambery. Shallow bands for sleeves. 

A pale shade of buff just now in favor is de- 
scribed by fashion writers under several different 
names, such as sulphur, corn color, salmon, and 
lastly couleur d’Isabelle, suggestive to those 
versed in Spanish history of soiled linen. An 
imported suit of Spanish linen of this peculiar 
shade, plainly made with two skirts and paletot, 
trimmed with black embroidered stars, is valued 
at $100. Therare color, and the Parisian make 
of the garment, are the items that make up the 
bill rather than the intrinsic value of the ma- 
terials. 

Foulatd silks in this new tint are selected for 
afternoon dresses. Dark brown and gray foulards, 
with skirts of different shades of the same color, 
were made up for the Jerome races. Mantillas 
and pelerine capes loosely tied behind are worn 
over the polonaise. When there are two skirts 
the mantilla is the only wrapping. A suit of blue 
Japanese foulard has the lower skirt bordered with 
a box-pleated flounce. The upper skirt is scal- 
loped around and edged with fringe. The back 
widths are puffed up en paniers. Plain high 
waist and coat-sleeves. A scarf mantle fits 
snugly over the shoulders, and is passed under 
the belt back and front. 

An elegant carriage toilette is of poult de soie of 
the new buff tint. The untrimmed trained skirt 
has tapes attached half-way down the back seams, 
with corresponding ones at the waist, by which 
the skirt is bunched up to produce the panier ef- 
fect. The over-dress is longer in front and back 
than at the sides. The scalloped edges are 
bound with capucine satin, beneath which is a 
fall of wide Chantilly lace. The jacket, half-ad- 
justed to the figure, is trimmed with folds of 
brown satin put on lengthwise with a piping of 
capucine satin, Chantilly edging held slightly 
full is sewn each side of the folds, 





A unique addition to dressy toilettes is a kind 
of apron which almost forms a third skirt. It is 
cut long and rounding in front, sloping upward 
at the sides to the back, where it is held by a 
rosette or bow with sash ends. ‘The upper skirt 
is raised at the sides and back in large putis, and 
trimmed like the apron with cross-cut bands of 
satin. The lower skirt is plain. 

A black velvet waistband, resembling the peas- 
ant waists formerly worn, is beaded with jet. At 
the back and sides are cords and tassels for loop- 
ing up the skirts of the dress. 

‘The cardinal collar of linen, two inches wide 
all around, shaped to fit the slope of the neck, is 
selected for breakfast and street dress, instead of 
the standing collar. ‘The Oxford or sailor's col- 
lar, deeply pointed on the shoulder, is worn by 
young ladies and blondes. Such breadth of plain 
linen is found to be very trying to dark complex- 
ions. A band of velvet, either black or colored, 
worn above the collar, is a relief to the glazed sur- 
face. We again remind our readers that dresses 
are cut very much lower at the throat, and sim- 
ply corded without the standing binding lately 
worn. 

A negligée sacque for cool mornings is of white 
moutonné, faced on the under side with Solferino 
opera flannel. The edges are scalloped and work- 
ed in seed stitch with white floss. 

Bathing suits of buff, blue, white, and scarlet 
serge are made with full blouses pleated into a 
square yoke. ‘The sleeves are full and gathered 
into a band at the wrist. ‘The trowsers are but- 
toned at the sides and held full at the ankle, like 
the Garibaldi pants worn by boys. The trimming 
is wide braid of a contrasting color. Self-colored 
flannels and the shepherd's plaid, small black 
and white check, make neat and inexpensive 
suits trimmed with black braid. Plain flannel 
suits may be bought as low as $4. ‘The serge, 
fancifully trimmed with appliqué of merino in 
fanciful designs, varies from $10 to $25. 

Thanks are due Mesdames Pace; FLAMME ; 
Ferrero; DiepeN; VirFoLetT; and Balz- 
Larp; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Some years ago, when Mario and Mrs. Mario 
were singing in this country, he was not a little 
annoyed by the nightly attendamce at the opera 
of a thin, bony old lady, who draped herself in 
the most expensive and conspicuous of silks, 
and in the stage-box, which she always took (the 
party had money), sat and leveled her soft glances 
at the great tenor. She followed him throughypt 
Europe and this country for the pleasure of in- 
dulging in that little bit of —— Some- 
thing of the same sort has happened to Lord 
Lyons. When in Washington he was introduced 
to a very handsome lady, Mile. T—— G—, 
whose mother was a o. yrpenr and father a French- 
man, but anaturalized American citizen, residing 
near New Orleans. As it was at the young lady’s 
request the first introduction took place, Lord 
Lyons was very polite toward her, almost to the 
verge'of @ flirtation. Time rolled on; his lord- 
ship came to Paris, and the young lady went to 
St. Petersburg. The rumored marriage of Lord 
Lyons with the widow of a noble brother diplo- 
matist brought hts admirer from St. Petersburg. 
She sends daily invitations to his lordship to join 
her dinner-parties, to come to her balls; she pre- 
sents him with costly gifts that are immediately 
returned. Being rich, well-connected, and witty, 
she has the entree to every circle, and is sure to 
arrive soon as his lordship, about whose move- 
ments she is kept well-informed. The French 
ladies humor the lady’s whims; but the matter 
is becoming so annoying that the first lady in 
France has promised to use her influence in the 
rescue of the hard-hearted Embassador from his 
fair tormentor. 

—Speaking of hats: DANIEL WEBSTER wore a 
hat the size of which was seven and five-eighths ; 
THURLOW WEED wears the same size; ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN’s was seven and one-sixteenth; DANIEL 
Lorp’s, six and seven-eighths; HoRACE GREE- 
LEY’s, seven and one-half; JAMES GORDON BEN- 
NETT’S, seven and three-eighths. Mr. Jamzs T. 
Brapy has a head as large as that of any public 
man in the country. 

—Bishop TuTTLe, just translated from the 
diocese of Montana to that of Missouri, is the 
youngest American bishop, and _ the youngest 
ever consecrated to that office. He is thirty-one 
years old, and possesses uncommon energy and 
ability. He was elected Missionary Bishop of 
Montana in 1866, but, on account of age, was not 
eligible for consecration until last year. 

—The language of compliment has seldom 
been carried to a higher point than by Victor 
Hvuao, who, in reply to an extravagant puff ad- 
dressed to him by a myn replied: ‘‘ You, Ma- 
dame, are the daughter of a poet and the wife of 
a poet, daughter of a king and wife of a king; 
you are a queen yourself and more than a queen 
—a Muse. Your aurora smiles on the darkness 
- my night. Thanks, Madame; and I kiss your 

eet! 

—Mr. Burtincame is not a Yankee, although 
his political career was commenced in Massa- 
chusetts. He was born in Chenango County in 
this State, and the Chenangonians have just got 
awakened to a lively sense of the importance of 
that natalitious occurrence. 

—The patricians of France are now and then 
quite as rough with their wives as the pat- 
ricians of Ireland. The Duke de Moucuy, who 
married the Princess ANNA Murat, has been 

ilty of flogging his wife — Once she 

orgave him; but when he repeated the offense 

she quit his “‘bed and board” forever. She is 
said to be very beautiful, and, by all odds, the 
best member of the Murat family. 

—Another Murat—Prince ACHILLE—is now 
in the papers as having just married a lady who 
claims to be a lineal descendant of Mrpza, the 
lady who indiscreetly compromised her husband 
with Captain Jason. The noble houses ot En- 
gland who are proud to trace their descent from 
some companion of the Conqueror, are, genea- 
logically speaking, families of yesterday in com- 
parison with many of the Continental nobility— 
such, for example, as the MassIMI, of Rome, who 
can show a clear line of descent from Fasrius 
Maximus. There is now in the English navy a 
lieutenant, GEORGE PALEOLOGUS by name, who, 
as the lineal heir of the PaLEOLOGI, is a claim- 





ant of the throne of the ancient Greek Emper 
ors of the East, and whose pedigree in antiquity 
and splendor surpasses that of any of the haught- 
iest houses of England. 

—An article of interest recently appeared in 
the Furis Figaro in regard to the New York 
Press. The writer remarks: 

‘With the exception of Harper's Weekly the 
illustrated papers are not worthy of the name or 
even of being mentioned. Their coarse and 
somewhat licentious engravings meet with that 
success that an ——— of nakedness, how- 
ever modest, would create at school.” 

_—The eccentricities of Mr. BANcRorT fur- 
nish pleasant topics of chat for Berlin folk. The 
latest concerning him is, that he has become a 
great admirer of the daughter ot MEYERBEER, 
the renowned composer. Mr. BANCROFT is al- 
ways to be found at the residence of MEYER- 
BEER’S Widow, who lives with her daughters and 
her son-in-law, the celebrated painter, RICHTER, 
in a very beautiful villa in the Thiergarten. One 
of her daughters is not yet married, passably 
young, passably good-looking, has read a good 
deal, is @ good conversationalist, and just the 
sort of a woman learned men like to talk with. 
Mr. Bancrort is her most constant attendant. 
The other day he was taking a walk with her 
and the other ladies in the Thiergarten, when a 
lady and two cavaliers, all mounted on splendid 
horses, passed them at the full gallop. ‘‘How 
magnificent that looks!’ exclaimed Miss MEy- 
ERBEER; ‘‘how I envy that lady for being so 
good a horse-woman!’’ ‘“ Why do not you ride 
on horseback, Miss MEYERBEER ?’’ asked Mr. 
BANCROFT. ‘Because I have nobody to ride 
with me, and a lady, you know, can not take 
rides without a cavalier.” ‘I shall learn to 
ride,’ said Banorort, ‘‘and in four weeks you 
shall have a cavalier.’ BaNncrorT kept his 
word. Despite his sixty years, he took riding 
lessons, and on the Ist of May he and CECELIA 
MEYERBEER were seen on horseback in the 
Thiergarten. “A pretty good romance for Ber- 
lin, but inaccurate as to the horse; for Mr. Ban- 
CROFT has been known for many years as one of 
the most frequent and one of the best equestri- 
ans in Central Park. 

—The custom of allowing the bride to enjoy a 
monopoly of the wedding presents was not ad- 
hered to at a recent fashionable wedding in St. 
Louis. The groom was substantially remem- 
bered in a special dowceur, the donor of which 
was the bride’s mother. In a silver um oF 
pitcher was a plain-looking bit of paper, which 
was found to be, by those who had the ef 
to examine it, a check in Nis favor for $25,000. 
What a model mammza-in-law ! , 

—Mrs. Carouine H. Dat advertises for a 
young woman to study theology in a Massachu- 
setts theological seminary. She should be a per- 
son who is “strong in health, with a proper pre- 
paratory education, and a clear, agreeable voice, 
who is ready to take advantage of such an open- 
ing, and able to defray at least one half of her 
expenses, or a sum less than $200.” 

—The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who has 
just proposed to abdicate in favor of the Kin 
of Prussia, is Ernest II., fifty years old an 
childless. He is a brother of the late Prince 
ALBERT, and the heir to the throne is the Duke 
of emgey the sailor prince. Queen Vic- 
ToRIA has been requested, as guardian of her 
son’s right, to allow the ea to pass to Kin 
WIiLiiaM. It has only 159,431 inhabitants, “a 
covers only 816 square miles. 

—An incident highly creditable to the Prince 
oF WALES occurred at the late annual dinner of 
the Royal Academy, which is thus described in 
a letter from London to the Chicago Trid- 


une: 

‘The Royal Academy dinner, given before the 
exhibition of paintings is opened to the world, 
is one of the most exclusive in England. Cab- 
inet Ministers and a few dignitaries are invited 
by right of their position; but an Academician 
who wishes a person not of that class to be in- 
vited must subject the name to a ballot, wherein 
one black ball is fatal. Mr. Brieut is an admirer 
of paintings, and some one, without his knowl- 
edge, has, on two or three occasions, suggested 
that he be asked to become a guest. Up to this 

ear, however, a black ball has excluded him. 

o the dinner just held he was invited unani- 
mously. The PRINCE oF WALES, who was in 
the chair, seeing Mr. Bricut in the room, shook 
hands with him, and had a long talk with the 
Radical Chief. The Prince then expressed to 
the managers of the dinner a desire that Mr. 
BRIGHT should be called upon to speak, and sug- 
gested that he respond to the toast for the House 
ofCommons. This, however, was impracticable, 
another member having already been solicited to 

erform the duty. It was proposed to initiate a 
Cast to ‘Trade and Commerce,’ and Mr. Briaut 
was begged to speak upon it; but, whether he 
guessed that he was being asked to speak for 
mere curiosity-sake or not, or for some other 
reason, he declined, and was not, in point of 
fact, included among the orators of the night. 
Before the company separated the PRINCE oF 
Wats told Mr. Brieut he had felt nervous in 
having to propose so many sentiments. Mr. 
BRIGHT said there was no reason for the nery- 
ousness, as he had spoken very well. ‘Oh.’ 
said the Prince, ‘it was not the company which 
made me nervous, but the task ofhaving to speak 
before so great an orator as yourself.’ hile 
every thing is told which can depict the Prince 
oF WALES as careless, frivolous, .nd I know not 
what, a circumstance which shows his good sense 
and his independence of the commonest preju- 
dices ot the aristocratic class ought not to be 
omitted.” 

—Fanny Exister, who pirouetted in this 
country five-and-twenty years ago, is now 57 

ears old, having been born in Vienna in 1811. 
What stretch of the imagination can associate 
her former “‘sylph-like form’’ with the unsylph- 
like form commonly bestowed by cruel nature 
upon the sex in the second half century of their 
existence? She is said to have inherited a su- 
pertiuousness of vulgar flesh which gives her an 
appearance altogether mundane, and limbs very 
ae those with which she pirouetted herself 
into the affections and the pockets of the ad- 
mirers of the “‘human form divine.” What a 
modest maiden was that who did a pas seul before 
King Herod, and when told that whatever she 
might ask would be granted, contented herself 
with asking for the caput of John the Baptist, 
which she got and carried away on a charger ; 
but our modern danseuse took the young heads 


of a whole city, and was herself the ‘charger’ 
ofa La price for doing it—five hundred dollars 
a night, 
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End of Cap String or Cravat. 

Tue illustration gives this end in the full size. It con- 
sists of a tatted medallion and an edge of tatted lace, and 
is worked in fine tatting cotton with two threads. Work, 
first, the two rosettes which form the centre of the medal- 
lion, and afterward the insertion that incloses the rosettes, 
The larger rosette is worked as follows: Tie together the 
foundation thread and working thread, and work with the 
last alone a ring of 10 ds. (double stitches), 1 p. (picot), an 
eighth of an inch in length, 10 ds.; > at the end of this 
ring, which is to be held downward in working, work over 
the foundation thread 8 ds., 1 p., 8 ds., by which is formed 
one of the scallops which are seen on the pattern. ‘Then 
turn the work again, and work close on the end of this a 
ring like the other, but in this case, instead of making a 
new picot, join to the picot of the former ring. From * 
repeat. four times. After this work another scallop, and 
fasten both threads to the foundation thread of the first 
scallop, where it is joined to the first ring. ‘This completes 
the first round of the rosette. ‘Then work on this the sec- 
ond round: first, over the foundation thread, beginning 
where the threads are joined * 6 ds., 1 p., 5 ds.; fasten 
to the picot of the next scalicp of the former round, ‘and 
work 5 ds., 1 p., 6 ds.; join to the thread between two 
scallops and repeat five times from *. ‘This completes the 
large rosette. ‘The smaller 1oseite is worked in the same 
manner as the large one, the secend round being omitted. 
The insertion border is worked in two rounds as follows: 
For making the outer round tie the foundation and working 
threads together, and work >, first, with only one thread, ‘a ring of 
8 ds., 1 p., an eighth of an inch ia iength, 8 ds.; then turn this ring 
downward, and wark over the foundation thread 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds., 
which forms one of 
the scallops of the in- i 
sertion. Again’ turn’ the 
work, and work close to the 
scallop a ring like the first, the 3d, 2d, and Ist bead 
but, instead of making a pi- of the 1st round, and also 
cot, join to the picot. of the Enp or Cap String or Cravar. through the bead lying 
t first ring. Having again opposite, then back again 
Y. turned the work, make a scal- through the first bead of 
lop like the first, and repeat the 1st round; string on 
from > fifteen times; but two beads, run the thread 
the scallops on the under part through the first two beads 
of the medallion must count of this round, + string on 
a few more ds. than the oth- three beads, run the thread 
ers.- Having completed the through the next bead of 
last scallop, fasten the work- the 3d round (from right 
ing thread to the first ring, to left), and through the 
and cut it off. The second last of the three beads just 
(inside) round is worked strung on (from left to 
like the other, but the right), string on two 
rings must all be s, run thread in 
worked without pi- the next bead of 
cots, and fasten- the 3d round, 
ed to the rings and (from left 
of the first to _ right) 
round in- through 


on one bead, run the thread through the next upright bead 
of the former round, and repeat in the round. At the end 
of the round run the thread through the first bead of this 
round. 4th round.—Alternately string on five beads, pass- 
ing over three beads of the last round, and run the thread 
through the next bead. Finally, put the thread through 
the first three beads of this round. 5th round.—In this 
round work simultaneously the bead stems which serve to 
hold the leaves of the rosette. > string on six beads, run 
the. thread—passing over the last bead—back through the 
other five beads, and then through the middle and last two 
beads of the five beads of the last round; string on one 
bead, run the thread through the next three beads, and re- 
peat from +. 

At the end of the last single bead which is strung on 
work, now, the first of the eight leaves of the rosette in four 
backward and forward rounds, as follows: Ist round.— 
String on fifteen beads, and, passing over the last three, 
run the thread back through the remaining twelve, and 
through the opposite bead of the 5th round of the rosette, 
and then again back through the first four of the thirteen 
beads. 2d round.—String on three beads, passing over 
two; run the thread through the next bead (from right to 
left), and again back through the last of the three beads; 
>« string on two beads, run the thread through the next 
bead of the 1st round, and again back through the last of 
the two beads; repeat from > five times, then run the 
thread through the 14th, 18th, and 12th beads of the Ist 
round, and again back through the 13th. 3d round.— 
String on four beads, + run the thread through the next upright 
bead of the former round, string on one bead, repeat five times from 
>, string on one bead, and run the thread through the first twe 
beads of the sec- 
ond round. 4th 
round. —String on two 
beads, run thread through 
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Crocuet Epaine. 


Crocuet Epcine. 


the last of the two beads just strung on, from * 
repeat four times, then string on three beads, 
run the thread through the 2d bead of the 

» 4th round, and then through the upper 
bead of the opposite bead stem, string 
on three beads, run the thread back 
through the 13th bead of the Ist 
~ef round, and through the Ist and 
“Ry 2d beads of the 3d round, 
} en, then through all the beads 
Berameeceneh hk of the Ist round of the 
— leaf and through the 
opposite beads of the 

5th round of the 
rosette, as far 
as the next 
bead which 


stead, as shown in the illustration; and the 
scallops are smaller, counting only 5 ds., 1 
p., 5ds. Sew the finished edge to the ro- 
settes, fastening both on pasteboard to 

prevent their being drawn out of 
shape, and in sewing twist the long 

threads in the manner shown in 
the pattern. The medallion is 

now joined to the end of the 
ribbon, the remaining out- 

er edge having been pre- 
viously edged with a 
round of double 
stitches, which is 
worked over a 
foundation 
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Sintec § was strung 
er ere : . © onthisround, 
i pe ; " "gry £ 5 ae from whence 

t as : ‘ p oe * work the follow- 
the outer edge of a 5 yee 2: S as < ig ; ing leaf: For each 
the scallops of the Rae CE ERS, efits : * ; oo BW Wray eee 3 ; ” of the palm figures 
insertion round. The a marepecce > ae = eee. epee eae tt «% é eitecee . Pp which are joined to the 
number of stitches between 3 j Mae - one ; va$ pe central rosette, work, first, 
two picots varies, ond is to be the outer border ia four back- 
noticed in the pattern. For ward and forward rounds as 
making the lace tie together the ‘follows: 1st round.—String on 
two working threads, and > work 100 beads, then, passing over the 
with only one thread a ring of 8 ds., last six beads run ‘the thread through 
1 p., 8 ds. ; now turn the work, and work “@4"y the 7th bead counting from the end of 
close to the ring just finished, also with only “Ss¥ y the first round. 2d round.— string on 
one thread, a ring of 2 ds., nine times alicrn- WY three beads, run the thread through the third 
ating 1 p., 2 ds,, after which fasten this ring to following bead, and repeat from > twenty-nine 
the former one at the point where the stitches were times; string on fiye beads, passing over one, and 
joined in a ring, so that both rings stand opposite run the thread through the last two beads. 3d 
each other as shown in the pattern.. Having again round.—String on six beads, run the thread through 
turned the work, work ‘over the foundation thread 9 ds., the middle three of the last five peads'of the former round; 
which forms one of the scallops which join the rings, and re- + string on three beads, run the thread through the mid- 
peat from +. The lace must be sewed on the ribbon and me- dle bead of the next three beads, and repeat from > to the 
dallion end of the round, where the thread must be run through the last 
and 7th bead of the first’ round, after which work back on the 
other side of the 1st round the 4th round.—String on three beads, run 
, the thread through the second following bead of the first round, then 
run it again back through the last of the three beads, + string on three 
beads, run the thread through the third following bead, and repeat from >* 
to the end of the round. Now work the palm stripes within the border in the 
manner shown. Having worked thus far, the remainder of the cover may easily 
be worked by referring to the illustration. ; 


Crocket. Edging. 
Tas edging is used for trimming hed-covers, cradle-covers, antimacassars, ete. It 


is worked of crochet cotton of medium fineness, the thick part crosswise, In ribbed 


thread and ie 
joined at reg- 
ular distances to 


Oona 4 


> 
oe. 


Bead Cover. 

Martertats: Green glass beads of two shades, crystal beads, strong 
white thread. : 

This coyer is so pretty that it is well worth the trouble of making. The 
figures which form the design are worked singly, and are then put on paste- 
board, on which the design is drawn, and joined with a bead cord, as shown in 
the illustration. The different colors are distinguishable by the shading on the pat- 
tern, Begin with the central rosette figure, and for the 1st round, string on 16 beads, 
and join these in a ring by again running the thread through the first bead. 2d round, 
—String on three beads, + run the thread through the first bead of the first round, 
then again through the last of the three beads just strung on; string on two beads, and 
repeat from *. At the end of the round string on only one bead, and put the needle crochet stitch. Begin with a foundation of 22 stitches; passing over the last of these 
through the first bead of the round, then through the corresponding bead of the former work backward in the remainder 1 sc. (single crochet) in each stitch, At the end of 
reund, then again through the first and second beads of this round, 3d round.—String Beap Cover. the second round begin the first figure of the design: for this crochet in the 18th stitch 
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of the round 1 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. (double crochet), 1 ch. ; crochet, also, 
four chain stitches at the end of this row, in order to gradually widen the 
lace, and, passing over the last stitch, work the third round; in every stitch 
1 sc., leaving the stitches of the figure without working, by which they lie 
loosely on the foundation. The illustration plainly shows the figures and the 
widening and narrowing. The open round that joins every two teeth is 
worked as follows: 1 sc., 1 ch., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 1 ch., 1 de., 
1 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet), 1 ch., 3 cross stitches, each separated by a chain 
stitch. With every chain stitch of this round pass over a stitch of the last 
round. Then repeat from the first round. The upper edge of the lace is 
worked in five rounds, as shown in the illustration, and the under edge as 
follows: > 1 sc. in the first projecting corner of the foundation, 8 ch., 1 sc. 
in the 3d of these, 5 ch., 1 sc. again in the 3d of these; 1 sc. in the next 





















Peasant Waist witH SasH AND Tunic.—FRont. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 41-45. 


PEASANT WAIST WITH SASH AND Tunic.—BaAck. 


corner of the foundation, 10 ch., 1 sc. in the 4th of these, 7 ch., 1 sc. in the 
same 4th of these, 7 ch., again 1 sc. in the 4th of the first ten chain; 2 ch., 
1 se. in the next corner of the foundation. All the figures are worked in the 
same manner, except that the number of stitches which form the stem of the 
leaf-like figures differs as shown in the illustration. 


Dress with Double 
Skirt—looped up. 

Tus dress is of gray 
foulard, trimmed with 
pleated rufiles of the 
same material. The 
short upper skirt is 
looped up in the man- 
ner shown by the illus- 
tration. Under this is 
arranged a piece of 
the material of the 
dress, which is finish- 
ed by a wider pleated 
ruffle on the bottom, 
and is so arranged as 
to simulate a second 
skirt looped up. 
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Sashes. 

Tue sashes here 
given are very taste- 
fully arranged. The 
sash, Fig. 1, is of white 
satin ribbon, ten inch- 
esin width. Theends 
are each thirty inches 
long, and are finished 
with knotted fringe, 
while the top is ar- 
ranged in two or three ‘ 
pleats. For the bow, ae 
cut of the satin ribbon Cap witH VELVET RIBBon. 


and stiff lace lining Forfpattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 46- 





HELGOLANDER GARDEN Hat. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL., Fig. 17. 





Fig. 1. 
see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 18.] 


Sasnes.—[For pattern 
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four pieces from Fig. 18. Baste the satin on the lining, after which trim one 
edge, and turn over both corners in such a manner that the trimmed edge shall 
fall in the middle of the triangle which is thus formed. Then lay four pleats 
in each of these pieces, always bringing X on @, and sew the leaves thus 
formed on a foundation of the lining, covering the place where they are sewed 
on by means of a satin loop. Having fastened the pleated ends of the sash un- 
der the bow, sew the whole to a belt which is made of satin folds. 

The sash given by Fig. 2 is of black gros grain. It consists of two ends, 
each twenty-four inches in length by nine inches in width, which are finished 
on the bottom with black silk knotted fringe, in one long loop twelve inches in 
width, and two shorter ones, each six inches in width. ‘I'he place where these 
are.set on the belt, which is also of black gros grain, is covered with a pleated 
piece of the same material. 


y 
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Dress with Douste Skrrt—LooreD vp. 


The sash given by Fig. 3 is of lilac silk. The ends are lined with lilac 
silk, and trimmed, as shown in the illustration, with a quilling of the same 
material and bias satin folds. The four short loops which form the bow 
are also bound with lilac satin. The place where they are sewed on is cov- 
ered by a loop of the silk, The silk ‘6 an inch and a half in width, and is 
fastened behind with 
hooks and eyes. 


Crochet Edging. 
See illustration, pag: : 564. 

Tuts edging is .-ork- 
ed in medium fing cro- 
chet cotton. The thick 
leaf-like part csusists 
of eighteen round: in 
ribbed crochet stitch as 
follows: 10 ch, (chain 
stiches) for the founda- 
tion; passing over the 
last of these, work back- 
ward 4 sc. (siugie cro- 
chet) in the ::cxt four 
stitches, 2 sc. separated 
by a ch, *u the fifth 
stitch; 4 sc. in the last 
four stitches. At the 
end of every round cro- 
chet 1 ch., and in the 
middle ch, of every 
round crochet 2 sc. sep- 
arated byach. In this 
manner work the next 
five rounds till there are 
ten stitches on each side 
of the middle ch., then 
work four rounds with 
the same number of 
stitches, which is done 
by passing over the 
first and last stitch of 
every round, and nar- 
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Guipvre Lace Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs, 19-22. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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two stitches each in the 11th, 13th, 15th, 


and in the intervening rounds leaving the stitch- 
es the same, which is done by passing over onl 

1 stitch at the beginning and end of each round. 
leaves with chain stitch scallops, of 
which each counts five stitches; and at the same 
time join the leaves by fastening together’ the 
middle stitches of the fourth and third scallop of 
each with 1 sl. (slip stitch), the second scallop 
with 1 de. (double crochet), and the first with 1 


Ist: round—1 sec. in the first of the upper cor- 
ners of a leaf, * 3 ch., 1 te. in the middle stitch 
of the upper edge of a leaf, 3 ch., 1 sc. in the 
second corner of the same leaf, 9 ch., 1 sc. in 
the first corner of the next leaf; repeat from *. 

2d round—Alternately 1 dc., 1 ch., passing 
over one stitch. 

8d round—Cross double crochet stitches, sep- 
arated by 1 ch. passing over one stitch. 

4th round—Alternately 1 dc., 1 z (picot, 
which consists of 3 ch., 1 sc. in the de.), pass- 
ing over one stitch. 

Lastly, crochet on the outer border of the 
leaves two rounds as t 

Ist round—1 se, in the middle stitch of the 
fifth scallop of the leaf (counting from the upper 
edge), * 5 ch., 2 sde. (short double crochet) in 
the middle stitch of the next leaf, 5 ch. ; in the 
middle stitches of the next two scallops each 2 
dc. followed by 5 ch. ; then in the middle stitches 
of the next three scallops 2 te. followed by 5 ch. ; 
then again in the middle stitch of the two fol- 
lowing scallops 2 dc. followed by 5 ch. ; then 2 
sdc. in the middle stitch of the next scallop, 5 
ch., 1 sc. in the middle stitch of the following 
scallop, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the middle stitch of the 
next free scallop of the next leaf; repeat from >. 

2d round—1 sl. in the last ch. of the first scal- 
lop of the former round, + 2 sl. in the next two 
stitches, 5 ch. which form a picot, 3 sc. on the 
same scallop, 2 dc. separated by a picot between 
the first dc., 3 sc., 1 p., 3 sc. on the next chain 
stitch scallop, 2 sc. separated by a p. between 
the next 2 de ; in each of the following four 
chain stitch scallops always 3 sc., 1 leaf, 3 sc. ; 
each leaf consists of 6 ch., 1 sl. in the first of 
these repeated twice; 5 ch.; 1 sc. in the same 
ch. which was worked in the sc. ; between every 
two de. crochet always 2 sc. separated by a pi- 
cot; now follow 8 sc., 1 p., 3 sc., in each of thi 
two next chain stitch scallops, 3 sl., in the fdl- 
lowing 3 stitches, 1 sl. in the last ch. of the first 
free scallop of the next leaf. Repeat from *. 





JOEL HUTT’S NEW HOUSE. 


I AM a district-school teacher in West Virgin- 
ja. The life is quiet and monotonous, if one 
is willing it should be so; but a little observa- 
tion, aided by human sympathy, may give it in- 
terest and even romance. Some teachers might 
be able to write narratives of their own experi- 
ences; but it has not fallen to my lot to bee hér- 
oine, and having no story of my own I prize More 
highly those of my neighbors. I havextnaiiy a 
nice budget stored away in head, heatt, aud port- 
folio. ‘ 

Three years ago this spring I found ‘myself 
without an engagement for the ier“ i. 
ter,” and the first of April oa wil 
many inquiries I heard of a which T'was 
told was such hard work and poor py ‘Tiebody 
wanted it. Having no other choite ed 
to apply. It was five miles from h y the 
road, and three across the hills. The f 
way was so impassable with mud that I preferred 
walking, my sister Mary going with me. A 
warm rain had fallen the day before, and the sky 
was still cloudy, but betokening nothing worse 
than spring showers, Those that had already 
fallen had set the birds crazy with delight, filled 
the air with the smell of the soil, and made the 
ferns and mosses brighten out among the old 
dead leaves as they only do in March. 

We had been directed to Joel Hutt, who lived 
‘¢just beyond that hill where you kin see the 
clearin’.” Woods and deep hollows lay between, 
and we were not sure that upon emerging’ we 
would find the ‘‘clearin’” whose unsightliness 
was plainly visible in the distance. Over logs 
and across rocky brooks, through underbrush, 
and up the hill-sides, where the yielding loam 
sent us back when we pressed most earnestly for- 
ward, until we came out in an open field about a 
quarter of a mile to the right of the stump and 
log covered hill. In the centre of the field be- 
fore us stood a house and barn. 

** How glad I am,” said Mary, as she climbed 
the fence, ‘‘ that we found the place so easily. 
I am quite tired enough to stop!” 

‘*Don't be too well pleased with appearances. 
I don’t believe that is the house.” 

“*Oh, it must be! There is no other house in 
sight but that one away over on the next ridge, 
and it can’t be so far off as that, I know.” 

** But that is beyond the hill we were directed 
to, while this is nearer than the hill itself.” 

‘* | wonder if it wouldn’t be best to inquire, in- 
stead of talking the matter over here,” said my 
active sister, as she started in the direction of the 
house. It was a two-story frame, straight and 
‘stiff in every outline—such a house as you may 
see any where and every where. This was all 
we observed as we passed through the field to- 
ward it. Half a dozen wild-looking cattle were 
trying to sod the young grass from among the 
dry timothy stubble. As we approached they 
raised their heads, snuffed the air, and ran off at 
full gallop. 

**Not much used to com 
“* And only look at the house. 
the ~— live?” 

is is the front, I suppose, and they stay in 
the back kichea.” 


iy!” said Mary. 
I wonder where 





ee eens 


** But there is no road here, and neither gate 
nor foot-path.” 

‘* Little need of gate with only this fragment 
of rail-fence. But let us go round to the other 
side.” 

The other side was just the same. The same 
rectangle, containing the same number of win- 
dows, and a door pai red. All the windows 
were hung with blue paper blinds which closely 
fitted the frames. e thresholds were some 
i from the ground, but there were no steps. 

0 
closure for the protection of some fruit trees that 
had been planted around; they might have had 
some ten years’ growth. There had been some 
attempt at ornament, for a cedar and an arbor 
vite grew at what seemed intended for the front 
ofthe house. The bricks of the chimney were not 
discolored by smoke, and the paint was weather- 
beaten, but not worn from the doors and frames. 
The fine big barn, standing a little way off, had 
been well used. Wagon-wheels had cut deep 
ruts around it, and a straw stack stood at one side. 

We were thoroughly interested and puzzied. 
That a new house should have stood so long 
empty in a section where so many were anx- 
ious to buy or rent was unaccountable. We 
were very certain that neither. Joel Hutt nor 
any one else had ever lived there. 

‘ Well,” I said, **shall we go on to the other 
house ?” 

** Across that hollow and up another hill? 
I don’t believe that’s’ the place.” 

‘* But where élse can we go?” 

**Come on, then. “It would be hard to come 
so far and see nobody. And then I want to in- 
quire if this house’is haunted,” said Mary, who 
was alternating between amusement and annoy- 
ance. 

Across the hollow and up the hill we went. 
The house was an old log one, a story and a 
half high, and having one wing—a small frame 
kitchen, which seemed to be a late addition. 
‘There was a porch in front, up which a hon- 
ey-suckle had climbed so long ago that its thick 
stems seemed to support the moss-grown roof as 
firmly as did the craggy old posts. In the yard 
stood one of those huge apple-trees whose spread- 
ing branches are good for nothing but shade and 
snug props to robins’ nests. Behind the house 
were fruit trees which promised bright things for 
May and good things for harvest. As we ap- 


ypréached a woman came out on the porch and 
bléw:a tin horn. 


“We ure in ; time for dinner,” said Mary; 
“ this long a eth made me hungry pas A 
enjoy it.” 

Although we were opening the gate when the 
woman concluded this dinner-call, she only 
glanced toward us and hurried into the house. 

**Cool that, now wasn’t it? I’m afraid we'll 
have no invitation to help them eat that nice ham 
I smell.” $ 

Some minutes after we knocked a voice, in 
quaint and measured tones, bade us ‘‘ come 
in.” On entering we saw the same woman 
who had blown the horn sitting in the corner 
knitting. It was the position and occupation 
she t best for a reception. 

‘€G@ood-day,” said the woman, still knitting. 

“¢ Good-day,” I answered. ‘‘ Does Joel Hutt 
live here?” 

“Yes.” 


**Ts he at home?” 

**T reckon hell be yere soon. I've blowed 
on him for dinner; but he’s over in the fur field 
a-plowin’, and if he ain’t at the end of his furrow 
he won't stop till he’s done.” 

**Do you know whether a teacher is engaged 
for the school ?” 

‘*No, we haven’t got none yet. You want it?” 

**T came to see about it.” 

*“Won’t you take cheers and wait till Joel 
comes?” And at last she rose and pushed two 
chairs out a little from their places by the wall. 

“*Did you come fur?” 

“* About three miles.” 

“Which way ?” 

Mary pointed toward the unoccupied house, 
and said, ‘‘'That way.” 

‘* Whose girls are you?” 

“Mrs. Rood’s.” 

“Over by town? Oh yes, I’ve heerd of her 
often. I thought mebby you was old man John- 
son’s daughters, they’re school marms. He lives 
over on Mill Creek. D’ye know him?” 

**No, ma’am.” 

Just then we heard the horses coming down 
the road, their chain traces rattling to every 
measured tramp. 

“* Joel's comin’ now,” said Mrs. Hutt, and she 
hurried to the kitchen and began poking the fire 
and getting out dishes. Presently we heard Joel 
come in, and while he washed she explained who 
we were and what was our errand. ‘Then she 
came to the door of the sitting-room and said, 
**You might as well take off your things and stay 
to dinner,” and we immediately untied our hats 
in assent to what was intended to be a warm in- 
vitation. We followed her to the kitchen where 
the table was spread. Joel stood behind one of 
the chairs, and, as we entered, nodded to us and 
sat down. He wasa fine-looking farmer of about 
thirty-five. As we ate I made known my er- 
rand to Joel, and found I could get the school 
“ifthe other directors was willin’.” Then we 
talked of the weather and the crops until almost 
through the meal, when Mary asked : 

** Who lives in that house over there?” 

Joel, to whom the question was addressed, evi- 
dently desired to seem not to hear; and, finally, 
his mother answered, quite shortly in tone and 
letter, ‘‘ Nobody.” 

‘* Where do you calkilate to board ?” said Joel, 
before another question could be asked. 

‘*T am not acquainted with any one in the dis- 
trict. How far from here is the school-house ?” 


paths in the yard, which was only a small in- 





' with worn, 


‘** Something less than a mile.” 

‘Do you ever board the teachers ?” 

* Sometimes I used to,” said Mrs. Hutt; ‘‘ but 
I’m not so smart as I was onst.” 

“*Oh, well, it will be season to look for board- 
ing when I'm sure of the school. When will you 
let me know ?” 

** About the last of the week, I reckon,” said 
Joel, as he rose from the table. 

Returning home we again passed the empty 


‘If it has a ghost story connected with it the 
Hutts don’t seem inclined to tell it. And I be- 
lieve they had some reason for not wanting to 
talk about it. Didn’t you think they avoided 
it?” 

“Yes; but if I live here this spring I will find 
it all out for you.” 

**T wouldn’t board with those people if I were 
you. ‘They are so queer, and with only those 
two old folks you will be so lonesome.” 

** Every body is queer; and you know I don’t 
often have time to Be lonely when I teach. ‘Then 
I will come home for Saturdays and Sundays, and 
talk over the week with you and mother. 

We reached home and were refreshing our- 
selves with rocking-chairs and apples when the 
click of the gate-latech announced a visitor, Miss 
Sarah Jane Singell. Sarah Jane don’t come often 
—don’t go any where often, and, consequently, 
is more queer than most people. Her greeting 
consisted of two or three funny little nods, each 
accompanied by an unspellable sound that meant 
‘“*how d’ye do?” 

**Good-afternoon, Sarah Jane; take this arm- 
chair.” 

** Any one will do,” said Sarah Jane, as she 
took the chair and tried to arrange her skirt in 
such a way that one little fold might be coaxed 
to touch the floor. To do this required .. rather 
awkward position; but Sarah Jane maintained 


it throughout her call, and by much pulling and | 


patting managed to have her drapery look toler- 
ably well. 
** Are your folks all well, Sarah Jane?” 
‘Yes m; you uns all well?” 
As the conversation proceeded she said, ** Are 
you a-goin’ to teach this summer, Hanner?” 
**Perhaps. I have been to apply for a school 


t A 

“* Where at ?” 

“Over in Hutt’s district. Do you know any 
thing of the place?” 

“*Qh yes, lots. My cousin William lives there, 
and I've been at his house ofien.” 
“*We were at Hutt’s to-day. 

them ?” 

** Yes, I went there once with cousin William’s 
wife to spend the afiernoon, and then I’ve heerd 
her tell a heap about them. ‘There was four boys 
of them, but they’re all married now but Joel. 
Hiram, he’s livin’ out West ; John, I s’pose you've 
seen him. No? Why, he used to come to our 
house a-courtin’ lots of times.” Sarah Jane's 
faded face blushed at the recollection. ‘‘ But 
he was given to drinkin’,” she continued, in ex- 
planation of the fact that his wooing had been 
unsuccessful. ‘*Sam—” she was going on to 
tell of the whole family; but being more inter- 
ested in Joel than Sam I asked her if she knew 
any thing of the unoccupied house that had so 
excited our curiosity. 

** Yes, that’s on Hutt’s land. Joel built it.” 

‘¢ Did any one ever live in it ?” 

‘*No; but Joel was to ’a lived in it.” 

‘*Why didn’t he, then?” 

‘* Well, them that told me said I wasn’t to 
tell; but I reckon I might say as much as that 
he was to ’a married somebody, and was disap- 
pointed.” 

‘* Was it any one we know?” 

“*T guess I oughtn’t to tell.” * 

“Tell us if she married any one else.” 

She hesitated a minute, and then nodded in 
answer, as though she might divulge a secret in 
that way which her conscience would not let her 
speak. We were interested, and would have 
liked to question further; but Sarah Jane re- 
proachfully and penitently told us we ‘‘ oughtn’t 
to ask her, seein’ that she rely mustn’t tell ;” and 
after asking for a sleeve-pattern she took her 
departure, making me promise never to tell any 
one in Hutt’s district that she ever told me any 
thing. 

‘* Because you see it wouldn’t do, for I prom- 
ised them that told me that it shouldn't go any 
farther.” , 

Two weeks after I was teaching the schoo! and 
boarding with Mrs. Hutt. She ‘‘reckoned I 
wouldn’t be much trouble. I looked as though 
I could wait on myself.” She was very kind, 
and the five days of each week which I passed 
with her were not so tiresome as Mary had feared 
for me. As I saw more of Joel, I learned to re- 
spect him exceedingly. He was a good son, a 
considerate master, merciful to his beasts, and 
manly and straightforward in-2!! his dealings. I 
wondered often if the girl who left him for an- 
other had found that other so true and worthy. 
Her name was Robena Allen. I discovered it 
accidentally. One morning, when Mrs. Hutt 
was busy preparing for the *‘ hands” who were 
to come that day and help plant corn, she asked 
me if I would ‘‘mind makin’ up the beds and 
doin’ a little sweepin’ for her.” ‘The sweeping 
had to be followed by dusting, and as I brushed 
the books on a home-made table in Joel’s room, 
I thoughtlessly looked them over. A ‘‘ North 
American Reader” and some other school-books 
yellow leaves, ‘‘The Lives of the 
Presidents,” ‘‘ History of South America,” a 
book of Indian wars, and a Bible, on the blank 
leaf of which was written, in a large, irregular 
hand, ‘‘ Presented to Robena Allen by her friend, 
Joel Hutt.” Robena Allen was her name then. 
This was the girl for whom the honse had been 
built, for Joel was not the man to make presents 
to every one. To him a book like this, with 
faded pinks and rose-leaves pressed within, ex- 
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pressed no transient feeling, but the hope and 
disappointment of a lifetime. 

I knew her name; but as the time passed, [ 
began to fear I would learn nothing more about 
“‘the New House,” as the children of the neigh- 
borhood called the object of my curiosity. I 
would not inquire of my pupils, and I made no 
other acquaintance, 

Two months of my term were past when one 
day a change came to our quiet life. When I 
came from school I saw Joe] sitting in the ‘arn- 
door, stroking the head of his dog, his head so 
bent that I passed without being seen. In the 
house Mrs. Hutt sat in the best room, while in 
her place in the kitchen a neighbor woman was 
bustling about preparing supper. A letter had 
— from the West, telling that Hiram was 

ead, 

The bit of paper gave the bright May-day a 
sad closing. _‘‘ It’s goin’ to be a warm, growin’ 
day,” Mrs. Hutt had*said to, me as I started for 
school in the morning; and Joel had asked me 
to observe ‘* what an uncommon lot of cherries 
he was goin’ to have!” 

To her, sighing for her first-born, and to him 
for a playmate brother, the sun’s mild setting 
gave no promise of to-morrow’s light and heat. 
The rays goldened the young leaves and lingered 
on the floor at the poor old woman’s fect, but 
house and field were dark to her. And though 
Mrs. White and I tried to busy ourselves, and 
keep much bustling work going on as usual, the 
house would at times grow fearfully still ; and at 
last nothing more could be thought of to do, and 
all was silent except the chirping of the cricket 
under the hearth, and the murmuring of Mrs. 
Hutt about ‘* poor Hiram.” : 

Joel broke the silence by saying, ‘‘ Mother, 
we must talk about what we had best do.” 

“Not to-night, boy. Leave me to-night to 
think of what’s done.” 

But it was talked of, and decided that Joel 
Hiram’s death had 
orphaned three, of whom their step-mother in- 
timated she would be willing to be relieved. 
‘They were in Iowa. Joel thought he could be 
back in three weeks; and afier arranging for his 
absence he went, charging me to ‘‘ take good 
cave of mother.” 

I kept her from being lonesome by letting her 
entertain me. She spent the evenings by the 
kitchen stove, her feet on the hearth, and her 
elbows on her knees, and in that posiiion she 
was most talkative, and would tell me stories for 
hours. She liked to dwell upon ‘* old times,” as 
she called every thing past, and I was beginning 
to weary of hearing about her husband and her 
relatives, near and far, when she came to the 
story I had so long expected. 

It was a warm evening, and I had persuaded 
her to sit with me on the porch. Over the tree- 
tops across the hollow the New House showed 
white in the moonlight. I was thinking how 
Joel and Robena Allen might have been living 
there—how a honey-suckle like this might have 
climbed over the door, under which, on such 
evenings, a happy family might gather—how Mrs. 
Hutt might have lived through her old age 
without task or care. I turned to look at her. 
Weary old woman! Hands which have grown 
hard and brown with the work of threescore 
years should rest for the little time remaining. 
There should be little feet to run the errands, lit- 
tle hands to comb the gray hair from the wrink- 
led brow—there should be love and comfort in 
abundance for weary old age. But then to Jo- 
el’s wife, as to many women, ‘‘ grandmother” 
might have been only an unthanked servant ; and 
perhaps she is happier in being her own mistress. 
When the children come she will have company 
and help. They may move into the new house 
then, and forget old cares in pleasant new ones. 

I was thinking this way when the robin in the 
apple-tree above waked up, and twittered con~ 
tentedly as it settled to rest again. ‘‘Good- 
night, little neighbor,” I said. Its voice and 
mine roused Mrs. Hutt from her reverie. She 
looked at me, then at the new house, and in a 
half-frightened voice, said, 

“You might often a-wondered about that 
house over there ?” . 

“*T have wondered why you did not occupy it, 
when it is so much better than this.” 

“Joel won’t never allow that; nor he won't 
rent it out neither.” ' 

She was silent some mfhutes, and then said 
half to herself, ‘I reckon I might as well tell 
you. You seem most like one of the family, 
any liow.” 

Then, sitting in her favorite position, her el- 
bows on her knees, she told the story, beginning 
as though I already knew a part: : 

‘The girl's name was Beny Allen. They lived 
in sight of yere, right over acrost them fields 
there. ‘The house is gonenow. It was such an 
old, tumble-down thing that. as soon as they went 
away the man that bought the place (it was a 
little farm—only thirty acres) cleared it right off, 
and built round on t’other side of the hill. Well, 
when Joel and Beny was children they was al- 
ways uncommon fond of each other, and many a 
time we used to joke them on it. When they 
grew old they never thought of goin’ with other 
young folks—that is, of keeping particular com- 
pany with them, you know—and it was a kind 
of understood thing from the first that they was 
to be married some day. And we was all well 
enough pleased.about it, too. Beny was poor, to 
be sure, but we had a plenty; and then we never 
did think money nor land was the only thing. 
Ane . will say it for Beny that she was as smart 
and pretty a girl as there was any where round. 
She was a great hand at housework, too, and 
Joel used to say to me when he’d come in and 
find me real tired, ‘Never mind, mother, youll 
get to rest when Beny comes.’ 

‘When he wasn’t much more’n twenty he be- 
gan to think of gettin’ married; and, al! we could 
say, this house wasn’t good enough to bring Beny 
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into, but he must build a newone. You wouldn't 
think any body as still as Joel would be so set in 
their own way; but he is. When he’s made up 
his mind he can’t be turned no more’n any thing. 
Well, as soon as harvest was over he set to work 
at it, and it was settled that they was to ’a been 
married Christmas. 

‘* He had just got well started when we begun 
to hear stories a-goin’ the rounds that Alf Haw- 
ley was goin’ to see Beny Allen oftener than a 

‘ girl that was engaged to marry another young 
man ought to allow. Joel only laughed, poor 
boy, and said he wasn’t afraid of fifty Alf Haw- 
leys. Alf lived over on Mill Creek. His father 
was worth forty thousand, but I couldn't see that 
Alf was any better of it, as he wasn’t a bit stiddy, 
but went to all the gatherings for ten miles round, 
and they say he often left them the worse for 
drinkin’. He made a great dash, and used to 
come to see Beny in a two-horse buggy, and take 
her off ridin’ withhim. And sometimes he took 
her on horseback; and he got her a hat with 
ribbons and feathers all a-flyin’. ‘The first time 
she wore it they came right past here. I was a 
lookin’ out of the window, and Joel was doin’ 
somethin’ in the yard. She got red as a beet 
when she saw him. I think she’d been talkin’ 
and carryin’ on so with Alf that she didn’t notice 
which way she was a-ridin’; for she wasn’t bold 
enough to do such a thing a purpose. But Alf 
Hawley was, and I knew well enough he was 
just a-doin’ it to show off to Joel. Joel looked 
inightily disturbed, and I believe that was the 
first time he was the least bit jealous. After that 
I saw he didn’t act as he had done. He quit 
talkin’ about Beny to me, and though he was over 
at the new house all the time when he was alone 
there would be whole hours when I'd never hear 
ahammer. Still he’d go over to Allen’s on the 
reg’lar evenin’s. ‘Things went on this way about 
a month when one Saturday night, after he'd 
went over as usual, he came back in about an 
hour; and when I saw things wasn’t right he 
just burst out a-cryin, and he sez, ‘ Mother, it’s 
true. Beny is goin’ to marry Alf Hawley.’ Aft- 
er a while he said, ‘Mother, you mustn’t think 
hard of Beny. Her father’s coaxin’ her on to 
get Alf’s money; and then, as far as she sees, 
he’s a good deal better worth havin’ than me.’ 
And with that he went off to bed, and he never 
said another word about it, and I thought best 
not to say any thing either. 
finished the house, and then shut it up, and there 
it’s been to this day. 

‘* He wanted me not to think hard of Beny ; 
but who could ’a helped it, knowin’ how fur 
things had went, and how much more deservin’ 
Joel was than that Alf Hawley.” 

‘** And where is she now?” I asked when she 
had wiped her eyes with her apron, for even now 
she felt Joel’s hurt keenly. 

“They went West. His father wasn’t willin’ 
for it, and threatened every thing. So Alf coaxed 
Allen to move West, and pretended it was all 
broke off; but when they was well gdne, he took 
all he could get, and cleared out after them, and 
we've never heerd nothin’ of them sence. I reckon 

“it’s wicked, but I can’t help hopin’ they’re reapin’ 
the reward of their bad treatment of Joel.” 

Four weeks passed, and yet there was no word 
from Joel. His mother was very anxious. There 
had been a railroad accident, she knew, and it 
was vain to tell her that if any ~"ch thing had 
occurred we would learn it through vu... newspa- 
pers. ‘It mightn’t’a been found out,” she said. 
~-“At last, in the fifth week of his absence, and 
the'last of my stay there, he came. 

It was growing dark, and we sat in the porch, 
Mrs. Hutt, in one of her still moods, and I think- 
ing of home, and wishing Joel would come, that 
I would have no reason to linger there after my 
Pema closed. A little wagon came down the 

ne. 

‘* Who kin that be ?” said Mrs. Hutt. 
of the neighbors has wagons like that.” 

It stopped at our gate. A man said ‘‘ Here 
we are,” and jumping down, began helping others 
out. 

“It’s Joel,” said Mrs. Hutt; ‘*but who kin 
that be? I wonder if Hiram’s wife could ’a come 
with him.” 

They came up the walk, Joel and the woman 
beside him, the children following. 

Mrs. Hutt shook hands with her son, and asked, 
“Ts this Hiram’s wife?” 

“*No, mother,” replied Joel; ‘‘thisis my wife.” 

She stared at him and at the poor woman, who 
was hiding her face and crying audibly. 

‘These children will tire more than help you, 
and I brought you a daughter to keer for you in 
your age.” 

Mrs. Hutt was still speechless with astonish- 
ment. The woman lifted her head and sobbed 
out, ‘‘ Don’t you know me, Mrs. Hutt?” 

‘* No moren the face of the dead. Who could 
I know way out in Ioway ?” 

** But I didn’t always live in Iowa. 
me, and think a while.” 

‘You're not Beny Allen!” 

“No, mother,” said Joel, ‘she is Beny Hutt.” 

I left them then and took the children in to 
the kitchen fire, for riding from the station in 
the evening air had chilled them. I put the 
kettle on for the tea I knew Mrs, Hutt would 
soon begin to think of, and then went up to my 
room and left Jvel to tell his mother how he 
found his old love among the prairies. 

_ About two hours after Mrs. Hutt came in, and 
sitting down on the bed told me how it had 
come about. 

““Who’'d ’a thought it! I never dreamed of 
such a thing happenin’ as Joel gettin’ married, 
let alone marryin’ Beny Allen after all, thongh I 
might ’a knowed he’d’a sted a bachelor to dooms- 
day before he'd ’a had any body else. Bless her 
heart, she’s just like she used to be before that 
Alf Hawley turned her head. I always knowed 
she'd come to see it different some time, and she 
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paused a while, as though she had occasion to be 


‘* How did Joel find her ?” 

‘* Why, in the queerest way in the world. It 
seems just like it was ordered by Providence, 
and I reckon it might ’a been, though I’m sure 
if the rest had had such wicked feelin’s about it 
as I have, such a blessin’ wouldn’t ’a ben sent for 
any body’s deservin’. But I tell you how it was. 
When Joel got to Hiram’s the children wasn’t 
ready tocome. You see their step-mother didn’t 
do the best by them—some step-mothers don’t— 
but I wouldn't say they’re all alike. I kind o’ 
thought Hiram’s wife wasn't one of the good sort, 
but I never knowed it for sure till now that Joel 
tells me they hadn’t decent clothes tocome home 
in, though I’m sure they might ’a had, for Hiram 
had a plenty to get them with. Beny says she 
heard she was a real lazy woman, and liked bet- 
ter to run to her neighbors than to take keer of 
her own house and children. Well, as I was a 
sayin’, they hadn’t hardly decent clothes, and she 
was so. busy with her own things she wouldn’t 
take time to tend to them. So Joel had to look 
after them himself. She told him as he didn’t 
know nothin’ about such things he'd better take 
the children to some sewin’ woman and let her 
get and make them a suit apiece. It isn’t a good 
way of doin’, but you see Jvel didn’t know, and 
so asked her where he’d go, She told him that on 
the next street there was a woman lived that 
done sewin’—she didn’t know much about her 
—she’d only come lately, the woman had, but it 
was said she was a good hand at plain sewin’. 
She didn’t know her name neither, but there was 
a sign up, and there wasn’t no other sign, and 
he'd know it by that. So Joel he went off to 
find the place, He saw the sign, but he went in 
without stoppin’ to read the name. A woman 
was sewin’ in the cogner. She riz up and said, 
*Good-mornin’ ;’ and he was beginnin’ to tell his 
errant when all at onst they knew each other for 
Beny Allen andJoel Hutt. Well, they made it all 
up somehow—I reckon they don’t keer to tell how 
—and he married her and brought her home with 
him. And that’s how it comes she’s here now.” 

‘* But where was her husband, and what had 
she been doing all the while?” 

‘*Didn’t I tell you of all that? It seems to me 
my head is all mixed up to-night. Why, come to 
find out, she didn’t never marry Alf. Just after 
they went West her father and mother both died, 
and it seemed as if the trouble opened her eyes 
and set her to thinkin’, so that she come to see 
things different, and she wouldn't have Alf at all. 
She had a hard time of it, though, taking keer 
of herself among strangers. But she must ’a 
doné pretty well, for she was as comfortable fixed 
up as could be, only she was so lonely, poor thing. 
She says the Lord helped her and keered fur her, 
and she says she isn't punished enough yet for 
treatin’ Joel so. But Joel won’t hear to any such 
talk. You'd think to see him that he’d been the 
one to blame and Beny ’d never done nothin’ 
wrong. And she does seem real good. I’m sure 
I’m not the one that will ever throw it up to her 
that she most broke Joel’s heart. It was more’n 
ten years ago, when she was a giddy girl, and 
what’s the use of rakin’ it up to fret about now. 
Yes, she’s good; and I’m glad Joel’s got her to 
keer fur him when I’m gone.” 


The Hutts are still my friends, and I go there 
sometimes to see and enjoy their happy comfort. 
The house—the New House, of course—is sur- 
rounded by neat palings. A honey-suckle is mak- 
ing progress over the door, and the borders are 
bright with flowers from April to October. Beny 
has dismissed the blue blinds, and in many ways 
smoothed out the once reigning stiffness. With- 
in the easy-chair, placed in the coziest corner 
and its cushion covered with bright patch-work 
of her own piecing, always stands empty unless 
Mrs. Hutt sits there. She rocks and knits, or 
goes about the house as freely as its mistress, but 
feels no burden. Beny and the children are ever 
ready to serve her, and each other, and Joel. 
They are a loving, happy family. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIS we generally reckon the fullest week 
« in London, for to-morrow is the great Der- 
by race day, which I shall attempt to describe 
to you next week. I have just returned from 
Hyde Park; never have I seen it so full. Hyde 
Park is, you know, the great rendezvous of fash- 
ionable life in London. It is about 394 acres in 
extent, and stretches from Piccadilly westward 
to Kensington Gardens. Marvelous improve- 
ments have been effected in it of late years; it 
is quite a flower-garden now as well as a park? 
Just at present it is very lovely, with the trees in 
full leaf and the rhododendrons in full flower, to 
say nothing of geraniums and other bright-blos- 
soming plants, and the pretty rock-work which 
has been recently erected, over which the water 
trickles in a manner peculiarly delicious these 
hot days. 

Quite early in the morning a few courageous, 
active people ride in Rotten Row—a corruption, 
they say, of Route du Roi—one of the best rides 
there are in the world. ‘The ground is specially 
prepared for the horses’ feet, and is as soft as 
possible. ‘This ride also rejoices in the name of 
the Lady’s Mile, but, in good truth, running as 
it does from Apsley Gate far up to Kensington, 
it is a good deal over a milein length. On both 
sides of this there is a broad graveled walk and 
a row of seats, for the use of each of which you 
have to pay the by no means large sum of one 
perny of our money. Until the present year the 
right-hand side was the side where every body 
went; but this is almost totally deserted now for 
the opposite one, which is far narrower and can 
boast of but little shade, so that it is in no way 
so desirable as the old favorite. From twelve to 
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from twelve to two their friends walk there to 
see them or see each other as the case may be. 

I wish I could give you a little idea of the 
scene there this morning. Imagine the wide 
Row, with a line of trees growing down it, and 
giving the only atom of shade that was to be 
passed by the riders, the sun pouring down in 
one glaring white heat the whole time. We are 
pi proud in England of our beautiful horses, 
and you never see them to greater perfection 
than from twelve to two in Rotten Row; but 
then besides the horses there are so many good, 
handsome specimens of Young England, and 
some of the prettiest English girls of the day. 

Nothing is so perfectly neat as the dress the 
ladies adopt for riding. ‘The skirts of the habits 
are worn shorter than they used to be; they are 
mostly made of very dark blue cloth; the bodies 
fitting without a crease or a wrinkle, and show- 
ing off the small waists and well-developed busts 
of our countrywomen to full perfection. They 
are made quite plain, with long coat-sleeves, and 
a small short basque at the back, with just a nar- 
row row of braid round it. Of course there are 
vayieties in these; some people wear gray hab- 
its, some velvet. Some have them very elabo- 
rately trimmed, but the general fashion is as-I 
tell you. Nothing but the tall chimney - pot 
hats are to be seen, not quite so tall as they used 
to be, and rather broader in the brim, with jaunty 
little veils coming across the face, and finishing 
off with bows and ends of the same falling over 
the chignon at the back. The collars worn are 
the smallest linen ones, put inside the habit, and 
fastened either with a brooch or stud. No bright- 
colored neck-ties or long ends are admissible; the 
only color to be seen in the costumes of the best 
of our equestriennes is a pretty little bouquet, a 
single yellow rose, or a sprig of jasmine, worn in 
the front of the habit. 

Every body who is of any consequence is at- 
tended by a groom, and the crowd is very great, 
but nothing to the dense throng of pedestrians 
who thronged that left-hand side of the Row this 
morning. ‘The chairs were three or four deep, 
and the pathway was completely blocked. It is 
the most fashionable lounge in London, patronized 
by the great people—‘‘ swells,” as we call them 
in the slang of the day—as well as the would-be 
fashionables ; but in all that vast throng there are 
scarcely more than twenty or thirty of the lower 
orders. Nowhere can you have so good an op- 
portunity of seeing what is really being worn. 

I am not enough of an adept at gentlemen’s 
dress to be able to enter very minutely into details. 
We think we know, but then we islanders are so 
conceited, that nowhere in the world do men dress 
as well or look as well as they do in England. 
I know that there never seems a speck, or a pin 
out of place—that their dress is neatness itself. 
The hats are not quite so low in the crown as 
last year, but rather more turned up at the side; 
the trowsers tighter; the coats the usual frock- 
coats, a jaunty little bouquet in the button-hole, 
and a black satin neck-tie, with a pearl pin, and 
you have what seems to me all the best dressed 
men wear. But it isn’t the details of the dress 
that makes its perfection ; it is the perfect fit of 
every thing, and the good taste which rules it all. 

As to the ladies’ dress, I assure you I feel the 
greatest difficulty in trying to describe it. Marie 
Antoinette fichus and loose jackets, confined by 
a band round the waist and a sash at the back, 
are all the rage; so are short dresses. Very few 
dresses are allowed to trail on the ground, and 
all kinds of devices are used to loop up the long 
ones. The best of all plans is to have loops and 
buttons put at each breadth, outside the dress, 
at a sufficient distance apart to prevent them 
touching the ground; but some of the belles 
arrange them so artistically that they remind one 
of the Watteau beauties. Loops of ribbon are 
worn at the back, from one hip to the other, and 
through this the fullness of the dress is caught, 
and with a little further looping at the side the 
effect is excellent, Paniers, that is, hoop petti- 
coats, are, they say, all the rage in Paris, and the 
fashion is slowly creeping over to us, and shows 
itself just now in the.excessive fullness and bunch- 
iness of the dresses at the back. Plain blue and 
pink camlet petticoats, with short striped dresses 
of the same worn over them are very much in 
vogue; every thing is worn in suites, that is, pet- 
ticoat, dress, jacket, or Marie Antoinette fichu 
alike, with a bonnet of exactly the same shade; 
contrasts seem quite abandoned by us all. The 
bonnets are smaller than ever—mere morsels of 
tulle and blonde—and every body is taking to 
make their own, or to let their maids make them; 
it must be very hard times for the milliners. 
Altogether you can scarcely get a prettier peep 
of London life than by a stroll in Rotten Row 
from twelve to two at this time of year. People 
sit together talking in groups, stopping a friend 
now and then as they pass, or they walk up and 
down themselves until they come across their 
friends, and stand chatting with them a while, 
or lean over the railings and chat with the riders. 

All the last night’s balls are discussed here, and 
half the pleasant picnics and parties to the races 
or the Crystal Palace are made-up here. To- 
day no one could talk of any thing but the Derby. 
Lady Elizabeth is the favorite horse, and people 
are inclined to hope she may win, because she 
belongs to Lord Hastings, a young nobleman 
who is one of the best patrons of the turf, and 
has lately lost so much money that he is depend- 
ing almost entirely on winning the Derby to meet 
his great liabilities. He married Lady Florence 
Paget, one of the prettiest women of the day, a 
daughter of the Marquis of Anglesea. ‘This 
match created the greatest excitement at the 
time, for the lady was engaged to Mr. Chaplin, 
a very wealthy Lincolnshire squire, and the night 
before her marriage he and Lord Hastings were 
both seen in her opera-box It was quite a run- 
away affair. She went to Marshal & Snelgrove’s, 
ene of our great linen-drapers, in her father’s 
brougham, passed through the shop, and got into 

















a cab at the opposite door, and drove off straight 
to the church and was married to My Lord, only 
acquainting Mr. Chaplin of the fact when she 
was Lady Hastings. She certainly forgot the 
old adage: 
“It is well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 

At half past two Hyde Park is empty; about 
four it is quite full again. There are plenty of 
riders then, but the Drive is the great attraction. 
This lies at the extreme edge of the Park, beyond 
Rotten Row, and is crammed as full as ever it can 
be with carriages, which can only go at a snail’s 
pace. The Princess of Wales is often here, and 
people never seem tired of seeing her. She re- 
ceives a perfect ovation daily. Along the drive, 
as along the ride, there is a gravel path, which is 
crowded the whole afternoon ; ladies take posses- 
sion of the seats, but there are more gentlemen 
than ladies—indeed until quite lately it was not 
considered the thing for ladies to walk here at 
all. People remain as late as eight o’clock ; the 
great marvel is when they get their meals. We 
are supposed to breakfast from nine to ten, to 
lunch from one to two, and to dine fiom seven to 
eight; but when the London season is at its height 
we get into a sadly irregular state of things. 

Last Sunday was the Queen’s birthday, which 
was kept on Saturday. All the various members 
of the Ministry gave grand banquets on the occa- 
sion; the Guards were reviewed in St. James’s 
Park by the Duke of Cambridge, in the presence 
of the Princess of Wales and her two little boys, 
the Prince and Princess ‘Teck, and Prince Chris- 
tian. All the various pensioners of royalty were 
feasted, and the royal tradgspgople. ‘The prin- 
cipal streets in London were illiminated, At the 
public buildings and government offices the Royal 
Standard was displayed, and the day was right 
royally kept, as it has been ever since her Majes- 
ty’s accession.” The Prince of Wales went over 
to Scotland, where her Majesty now is, to con- 
gratulate her on this her forty-ninth birthday. 

Dickens is with us once again, very proud and 
happy at the glorious reception you have given 
him in America; he has realized by his readings 
there alone as much as from forty to fifty thou- 
sand pounds, 

Miss Kate Reignolds, an American actress, is 
creating a good deal of sensation at our Prin- 
cess’s Theatre. 

Spiritualism is, if report speaks truly, in great- 
er force with you at the other side of the Atlan- 
tic than with us, so I must give you a little ac- 
count of a trial which has created a vast sensa- 
tion here, and which I know will be very interest+ 
ing to you, as I think Mr. Home’s name is more 
familiar with you even than with us. 

The case was Lyon versus Home, Mrs. Lyon 
being a lady of some seventy-five years old, of 
obscure birth, the widow of a man who had left 
her about £100,000; Home being the well- 
known spiritualist who married a god-daughter 
of the Emperor of Russia, and was well received 
not only by that potentate,. but by the Emperor 
and Empress of the French also; and indeed, if 
the truth be told, he has up to the present time 
been very favorably received in English society, 
possibly more from curiosity at the wonders of 
which he spoke than any thing else. Mrs. Lyon 
had been much attached to her first husband, 
and on his death-bed he seems to have imbued 
her with the idea that they should meet again in 
seven years. So firmly did his widow believe in 
this that she often spoke of her approaching 
death to her friends as the time drew near, until 
one of them persuaded her that this remeeting 
had nothing to do with death, but referred to a 
spiritual intercourse with the deceased, which 
could be effected by means of a medium. For 
this purpose she sought Mr. Home, and he seems 
to—fairly or unfairly—have made such good way 
in her esteem that only a week after she first saw 
him she wrote to offer him an income of about 
£700 a year. From that time the ascendency 
increased; mother and son were the familiar 
terms between them, and she further gave him 
£6000, and a mortgage security of £30,000, he 
meanwhile adding her name of Lyon to his own. 
At last, however, she repented of her generosity, 
and not only wished to get her money back, but 
forgot all her old affection and threw her late fa- 
vorite and adopted son into Whitecross Prison. 
Hence the trial, one of the most diverting and 
amusing on record, occupying a far longer time 
than trials mostly do. Mrs. Lyon showed her- 
self quite equal to the occasion—a very shrewd, 
sensible, and at the same time narrow-minded 
and foolish woman, by no means to be brow- 
beaten by counsel, giving most facetious and per- 
tinent replies in her examination. Her argu- 
ment seems to have been that she was actuated 
entirely by a delusive belief in spirits, fostered 
by Mr. Home, who not only declared himself to 
be in spiritual communication with her husband, 
but suggested also that it was the wish of the de- 
ceased that she should adopt him and befriend 
him in the way she had done. Mr. Home, on 
the contrary, declared, or at all events insinu- 
ated, that she was anxious to marry him. and by 
him be introduced to good society, and that it 
was only when she discovered that neither of 
these ends was to be attained that she tuined 
against him. 

After a fortnight’s consideration the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir G. M. Giffard, delivered his ver- 
dict, that the defendant had not proved his case ; 
that the gifts were bestowed under undue influ- 
ence, and that therefore they were fraudulent 
and void, and must be assigned back again to 
the plaintiff, each party paying their own costs. 
The learned Vice-Chancellor wound up by de- 
claring that spiritualism ‘‘is mischievous non- 
sense, well calculated on the one hand to delude 
the vain, the weak, the foolish, and the supersti- 
tious; and on the other, to assist the projects of 
the needy and of the adventurer.” Whether 
this be so or not it is not possible to express an 
opinion, Arpesn Hott. 
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Dress witH Figaro MANTELET. 


Dress with Figaro Mantelet. 

Tuts dress and mantelet are of gray silk, and 
are trimmed, as shown in the illustration, with 
black lace insertion three inches in width. The 
mantelet is fastened in front by means-of.a’ bow 
and long ends of gray ribbon. 





Dress witH Marte ANTOINETTE Ficuvu. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 23%, 23>. 


Chemisette of Swiss Muslin and 
Tatting. 
See illustration, page 569. 
Turs chemisette is designed to be worm with 


Pompadour dresses. 





MantTILta FOR ExLperty Lapy.—Front. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 32-34 


It is made of Swiss mus- 


TaLMA WITH SasH Enps. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Fig. 7. 





For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-6. 


lin with a tatting bosom. The neck is also bor- | 
dered with tatted edging. The pattern em- 
ployed for the lace chemisette in the illustration 
on the same page, Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 
37 and{38, may be used, leaving it, however, 


TAPESTRY AND CARPETS. 


To use of carpets and woolen hangings is 
coeval with civilization. ‘They were among 

the first furniture of man. The pastoral tribes 
| of the elevated plains of Asia employed furs and 


open behind instead of in front. 
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MantTILtaA FoR ELperty Lapy.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 32-34. 
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fleeces to protect them from the chilly exhalations of 
the night, and from the burning soil of the desert. 
When the shuttle was invented a woven material was 
substituted, to which the loom gave its pattern and 
the dyer its, varied colors. 

In the time of Homer the fabrics of Babylon, Tyre, 
and Sidon were celebrated, and Egypt, as well as In- 
dia, early learned to excel in the art of weaving wool- 
ens. ‘The taste of the two countries bears chatacters 
of great resemblance, and many of the patterns of 
ancient Egypt differ little from those of modern India. 
The Greeks sent to Media for carpets to cover their 
seats, and it is in Persia this industry was first de- 
veloped. ‘Time has not modified the manufacture. 
The vertical loom still used by the weaver of Lahore 
and Cashmere is identical with that employed perhaps 
four thousand years ago, and the frame that produced 
the carpets celebrated by Homer and Virgil is the 
same used for those of Turkey and Algiers. 

The people of Northern Europe were long without 
the use of carpets—a cold, coarse matting replaced 
the warm woolen material; yet it appears the Gauls 


Brack Sirx Apron. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 35 and 36. 











GarpeEn. GLove.—[For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 39 and 40.] 


early learned the art, and in the time of the Romans the red 


fabrics of Arras had already attained a certain reputation. 


Who 


would have foretold that Gaul and Britain, then scarcely within 
the pale of civilization, should in after-ages be the seat of a flour- 


ishing industry which would rival the manufactures of the 


East ? 


As early as the tenth century there was a manufacture of tap- 


Ficuu wir Sisu.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14. 


estry in the Abbey of St. Florent, at Saumur, where the 
monks wove hangings decorated with flowers and animals; 
and a few years later a Count of Poitiers offers Robert, 
King of France, for his assistance in an expedition, a sum 
of money and a hundred pieces of the tapestry for which 
Poitiers was then celebrated, the Italian prelates sending 
there for its productions. 

Tradition also assigns the establishment of the fabric at 
Aubusson to refugees of the great army of Abd-er-Rah- 
man, routed by Charles Martel between Loudun and Tours 
in 732. The retreat of the Emir of Spain was so rapid 
that many were left behind among the Gallo-Franks of 
Aqiitaine. ‘The weaving of carpets was the principal 
trade of these Saracens, who had invaded Europe by 
Spain, as they later entered by the Bosphorus. 

Up to the eleventh century these woolen fabrics of Eu- 
rope were made for the hangings of churches and palaces, 
though probably foot-carpets were also used in the royal 
habitations and to lay before the altar. The Crusades 
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CHEMISETTE. 
For pattern see Supplement, a Pell Figs 3 
No- XIII, Figs. 31 and 38,” eeptaeane 


Lapy’s Mornine Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 24-31. 


Biovse Suirt For Boy From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs, 8-12, 











Lace CHEMISETTE, 
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introduced, with other Eastern productions, the car- 
pets of Damascus, Alexandria, and Cairo, yet straw 
and rushes were to a late period still generally used 
to spread over the apartments. 

Italy made tapestry at Bergamo; but the introduc- 
tion of paper-hangings in the fifteenth century led to 
the decline of the manufacture. From the thirteenth 
century the productions of Flanders were renowned 
above those of all other countries. They were made 
at Oudenarde, Brussels, and, principally of all, at 
Arras (not then in France). So famous became this 
city that it gave its name to the production, tapestry 
being styled Arazzo in Italian, and ‘arras” in En- 
glish; and after the battle of Nicopolis, in 1396, the 
ransom paid to Bajazet for the liberation of a son of 
the Count of Flanders consisted of a sum cf money 
and a series of Arras tapestries representing the life 
of Alexander the Great. Here, too, were executed 
in later times the ten pieces sent by Francis I. to 
Pope Leo X., worked from the designs of Raffaelle, 
the original cartoons for which are among our choicest 
Art-treasures. But the tapestries of Flanders have 
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Brack Sitrx Apron: 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 35 and 36. 


died away ; the last piece was made at Brussels in 1781. France 
alone maintains the manufacture. 

Until the sixteenth century all the tapestry made in France 
was due to private enterprise. It was Francis I. who first made 
it a state manufacture. He collected the best workmen Flanders 
and Italy could produce, and established them at Fontainebleau. 
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Ficuu with Sasu.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14. 


Primaticcio furnished the designs. Herwy II. appoint- 
ed Philibert Delorme director of the new manufacture, 
and set up another at Paris, in the Hopital de la. Trin- 
ité. The civil and religious wars of his sons were fatal 
to royal establishments as well as to private industry, 
but Henry IV. resumed the work of Francis I. He 
established a fabric of tapestry in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, whence, after various transfers, the workmen 
were placed on the banks of the Biévre, where Jean 
Gobelin the dyer had established himself in the fifteenth 
century, the waters of that river being famous for the 
dyeing of scarlet ; but Jean Gobelin grew rich, his fam- 
ily became ennobled. 

With Louis XIV. and Colbert all the royal manu- 
factures rose to a new existence. Under the name of 
**Royal Manufacture for the Furniture of the Crown,” 
were united at the Gobelins goldsmiths, engravers, lap- 
idaries, furniture and tapestry makers, dyers, etc.—all 
the workmen of various trades employed for the sov- 
ereign. Lebrun was appointed director, and the estab- 
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lishment of the Gobelins became a school for all 
the industries connected with furniture. Louis 
wished to set his people the example of model 
manufactures—not to crush private industry, but 
to stimulate and give a right direction to its la- 
bors. The harmony that pervaded at that epoch 
in every branch of decoration shows the unity 
of spirit that inspired them all. The genius of 
Lebrun was universal, His heroic pieces were 
the subjects of the mo pose even for the locks 
and bolts he furnished the models ; from the ceil- 
ing to the floor all was designed under his eye. 
The first artists leat their assistance in carrying 
out his conceptions. Van der Meulen painted 
pieces with horses and battles, Monnoyer with 
flowers, and Boule executed the furniture de- 
signed by Lebrun. 

The same activity reigned at the Savonnerie, 
a royal manufacture of carpets founded at Chail- 
lot, in an old soap manufactory, whence it de- 
rived its name. While the Gobelins covered the 
walls the Savonnerie decorated the floors. Those 
of the long gallery of the Louvre and the Salle 
d'Apollon, were among its ucts. ‘The first 
was begun in the reign of Henry IV. It com- 
omg ninety-two compartments, each ten yards 

ong by five to six yards wide—doubtless the 

largest foot-carpet ever made, In 1825 the man- 
ufacture of the Savonnerie was united to that of 
the Gobelins. 

Two years after the establishment of the Gobe- 
lins Colbert opened a manufacture of tapestry at 
Beauvais, which had Oudry and Boucher among 
its directors. It is now united to the Gobelins. 

‘The Gobelin establishment is divided into three 
branches, one for dyeing, the other two for mak~- 
ing tapestry and carpets. The dyeing is consid- 
ered the first in the world; the waters of the Seine 
are substituted for those of the Biévre, now de- 
generated into a dirty stream. The colors are 
most lasting; each combination of color has twen- 
ty different shades, the gradations being so in- 
sensible as only to be distinguished by a prac- 
ticed eye. They are all classed by M. Chevreul 
in his chromatic’ scale, which gives to each shade 
—in all 14,420—its special number, by which it 
may be described. His chromatic circle is, at 
the Gobelins, formed of skeins of silk. 

The Gobelin tapestry is made on the upright 
frame (haute lisse); the artist is placed behind, 
his back to his model. 

In the carpet manufacture the upright frame 
is also used, but the workman sits in front of his 
work. ‘The threads of wool which form the vel- 
vet pile ave secured to the cotton or hemp warp 
by a double knot. This gives them the greatest 
solidity. Friction and wear only add to their 
durability, as they have the effect of drawing 
closer the knots which fasten the wool to the 
warp. ‘Ihe wool is carefully cut and shorn un- 
til the pile reaches an inch in thickness. The 
Savonnerie carpets are perhaps the largest made, 
generally white, with arabesque borders, of sur- 
passing excellence, from the fine qufality of the 
wool, the delicacy of the dyes, the richness and 
harmony of the colors, and the precision and 
skillfulness of their workmanship. 

Similar in workmanship to the tapestry of the 


Gobelins and the carpets of the Savonnerie are” 


the fabrics of Aubusson, in the department of 
the Creaze, part of the ancient province of La 
Marche. We have already alluded to their sup- 
posed origin from a colony of Saracens in the 
eighth century, Until 1740 the manufacturer 
made only the Gobelin tapestry, fine when used 
for the hangings of walls, and coarser when des- 
tined for the smooth carpet or tapis raz. Since 
then the long woolen high-piled carpets of the 
Savonnerie have been imitated. ‘The produc- 
tions of Aubusson are highly artistic; the finest 
wools of the best dyes are employed. Estab- 
lished for so many centuries, special tradi- 
tions of the art, and the aptitude for execution, 
like those of glass-making, become hereditary in 
families. No other place can produce such a 
staff of workmen as Aubusson, and even there it 
takes fifteen years to qualify for the work the 
apprentice who has been accustomed almost from 
infancy to handle his father’s frame. ‘Tapestry 
is produced here at a much cheaper rate than in 
the Imperial fabric. While a work of tapestry 
will cost at the Gobelins from $600 to $800 the 
square métre, at Aubusson it rarely exceeds $80. 
The great expense is in the fabrication; the ma- 
terial only enters for twenty per cent. in the value. 
In a portiére costing $200 $160 goes to the work- 
man, 





JAPANESE STYLE OF DRESS- 
ING THE HAIR. 


| Bee « all Eastern women, our sisters in Japan 
take great pains with their hair, disposing 
it in large loops and bows, drawn off the face, 
and gathered in a chignon behind. The color is 
a glossy black, and it is smoothed with a bando- 
line, made by placing the shavings of the Uvario 
Japonica, a creeping plant, in water; a muci- 
laginous liquid is produced resembling a decoc- 
tion of quince seed, and this serves to prevent 
the hair becoming rough and disordered, which 
is of special importance, as no covering to the 
head is worn out of doors in fine weather. In- 
ilividual taste is not suffered to determine the 
style of dressing the hair, except in the matter 
of ornament, it being always arranged in the 
same fashion. The glossy black of the hair con- 
trasts with the bright-colored pins and flowers 
which are placed in it; the brilliant scarlet pome- 
granate, the bright-tinted azalea, the delicate 
white Cape jasmine, and the primrose-hued lar- 
mai, are all used to adorn the jetty tresses of the 
Japanese ladies. ‘The pins are mostly made of 
white glass filled with colored water, generally 
of a golden sherry tint; they stick out from the 
head, and remind one somewhat of a cheveaux de 
frise. Some years since combs and ornaments 
made of glass, filled with various chemical prep- 





arations, such as sulphate of quinine, etc., 
through which the electric spark was flashed, 
were exhibited in some of our scientific institu- 
tions. The idea of filling glass ornaments for 
the hair with colored preparations was 11ovel 
to Europeans; but in the Far East these fiagile 
ornaments been in use foralong time. Of 
course accidents will happen, and a lady may 
easily lose a Jarge portion of her head-gear by a 
fall, That the coiffure may not be disturbed dur- 
ing sleep, the head is placed on a small pillow of 
flexible bamboo. 





_ PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


jaye Derby at Chantilly has been the great 
event of Paris this week. The taste of the 
people for racing, in all countries, is becoming 
more and more developed. On Sunday we were 
literally trampled under foot on the magnificent 
green-sward of the palace of the Condés; and 
the immense galleries were not sufficient to con- 
tain the host of ladies that had flocked hither to 
behold this hippic contest. 

A resplendent sun, which many found too re- 
splendent, illumined the triumph of Suzerain, 
the magnificent horse of M. Schickler. All 
heartily applauded the success of a man who en- 
joys universal esteem in the sporting world, and 
who has never been implicated in the petty tricks 
which are too often resorted to on the race-course, 
a field of intrigues in which every man attempts 
more or less to outwit his opponent. Isabelle, the 
flower girl of the jockey club, must therefore 
change her costume, which for the last year has 
been maroon and black, the colors of M. Dela- 
marre, who won the last Derby with Patricien ; 
and the celebrated bouquet-seller will wear for the 
next year a white and cherry costume, the colors 
of the jockeys of M. Schickler. 

The Empress did not attend the races; she 
rarely goes any where else than to the Bois de 
Boulogne ; nevertheless, a great number of court 
ladies, with the élite of foreign society, appeared 
there in fresh and new toilettes. ‘The dresses of 
muslin, trimmed with white guipure, or even with 
English embroidery, were especially admired. 
That of the Marchioness de Galiffet was one of 
the most beautiful of this style of short costumes, 
with peniers, broad sash of raw silk, and small 
round hat trimmed with sweet-brier and wild 
roses of different colors. 

The Countess de Pourtalés, who is in mourn- 
ing, wore a dress of black poult de soie with a 
somewhat large Marie Antoinette mantelet of 
white, and a gray straw hat with a pouf of black 
velvet, and a very large black feather curled on 
one side. 

Two beautiful young American girls, sisters, 
who have been the rage for the past year in 
the official world, the Misses Beckwith, were in 
sky-blue taffeta festooned with white silk, Tyro- 
lean corsage and pleated sash with broad ends 
trimmed across the bottom with white fringe; 
very small toquets of white Belgian straw, with 
clusters of blue corn-poppies and white feathers. 
The beautiful Madame Delamarre, in a dress of 
white taffeta embroidered with lilies with broad 
green leaves, appeared a little too much dressed 
for the races, 

The Princess de Metternich wore a white skirt 
with a deep flounce (short costume) and a Wat- 
teau paletot of black silk, caught up all around 
with ruches and open in front, disclosing a vest 
of white taffeta, which formed the whole front of 
the corsage. 

Many ladies, renowned for their elegance, wore 
the Russian paletot of black silk, pleated in the 
back, and without sleeves, the sleeves being of 
the color of the silk skirt, and generally blue or 
green. ‘The Empress wore one of these costumes 
a few days since. It was of pearl-gray and 
black, and very stylish. ; 

Costly parasols are now in fashion, and large 
sums are lavished on these small articles. Par- 
asol handles are made which cost a thousand 
francs or more; they are real gems of coral and 
gold, and set with turquoises, amethysts, etc. 
Shell is also very much in vogue and exceeding- 
ly dear—the simplest handles costing from forty 
to fifty francs. ‘The covers are richly embroid- 
ered with leaves and flowers, covered with cost- 
ly black and white lace. It is quite the fashion 
for gentlemen to carry brown linen umbrellas 
lined with green silk, and many of them are seen 
in the streets of Paris. 

An unhappy event saddened the Derby; an 
imprudent spectator, Louis Triberren, a native 
of Venezuela, aged thirty-three, insisted on cross- 
ing the track in spite of the warnings of the ser- 
geants de ville, and was run over by Ajax, one 
of the horses, and left senseless on the ground. 
His wounds are very serious, and fears are enter- 
tained for his life. ‘The jockey was thrown from 
the horse and was unable to continue the race. 

Yesterday the Emperor and Empress made 
one of those country excursions which they take 
but rarely. They went with:a very small party 
of their intimate friends to. dine on the grass at 
Villeneuve L’Etang, a small dwelling situated in 
the neighborhood of Versailles. Only twelve la- 
dies were present, among whom were the Prin- 
cess de Metternich, the Duchess de Mouchy, 
Madame de la Poéze, and some others belonging 
to the imperial household. ‘The toilettes were 
fresh and generally quite simple; the Empress 
wore a blue-striped dress with paletot and over- 
skirt of white muslin flounced and festooned and 
lin d with blue silk, with a trailing sprig of blush 
roses on one side and a large blue feather. These 
little Louis XIV. hats, with flowers on one side 
and feathers on the other, are the favorites of 


the Empress seemed in charming spirits. Be- 
sides a considerable number of official person- 
ages a few stars of the world of art and the 
drama were present; M. Auber, still young in 
mind and talent in spite of his fourscore ; 
and who has finished a new opera, Réve d’amour, 
while his last success, Le premier jour de Bon- 
heur, is still in the flush of tri h—the very 
titles of his last works show that his inspiration 
is still in the spring-time of youth and running 
over with melody; M. Claude Bernard, the 
newly-elected member of the French Academy, 
a learned physiologist, who was elected at the 
same time with M. Autran, the Marseillaise 
poet, the author of La jille d’Eschyle; M. 
Carpeaun, the sculptor; M. Lachaun, the cele- 
brated advocate, and some other celebrities. 
The ‘Marquis de Caux, not having yet re- 
turned from his bridal tour with the diva Pat- 
ti, now his wife, was unable to lead the cotil- 
lion, which was conducted by a young secretary 
of the English Embassy who filled the place 
very well. 

Madame Victor Hugo has been in Paris for a 
few weeks; she has been brought hither by her 
ill health. She is accompanied by her eldest son 
M. Charles Hugo and his wife. M. Charles 
Hugo is engaged in writing a work on exile. 
His younger brother remains at Brussels en- 
gaged on a history of the forty fauteuils of 
the French Academy, a work which will fill 
up a void in our literary history. 

ELIaNE DE Marsy. 








POPPING. 


Tuat brightness of brightness—a warm, glowing fire! 
It lured me, and charmed me, though really forlorn 
As, inwardly nursing a holy desire, : 
sat in my ch on2 night—popping corn. 





*Twas pleasant to watch it. Each hard, shiny kernel 
Stirred, trembled, then burst into feathery white. 
How I longed thus to feather the torture supernal, 
The strange, shining trouble so vexing that night! 


All pop d. On the platter. Right proudly I scanned it— 
The lightest and whitest that ever was seen— 

When softly as moonlight—I can’t understand it— 
She stole to my elbow—my own Geraldine! 


Now blithely, and brave as the corn in its hopping, 
I drew her still nearer; and quickly I said, : 
“Do you know, Geraldine, I am thinking of popping?” 
She laughed and she frowned, but she blushed rosy red. 


¢ queen and my life! I must certainly pop 
This hard little, troublesome kernel of doubt— 

This sharp grain of shyness that never will stop 
From pricking my heart till i fillip it out. 


“We have known one another so long and so well," 
This torturing kernel is strange, I confess. 

One would think I could have not a story to tell— 
Or none that you might not full easily guess. 


“But that.only makes it the harder, I think; 
Your look of bewilderment, honest surprise, ' 

Whenever I try, makes my poor courage sink 
Abashed in the light of your innocent eyes. 


“Yet—knowing what lights them—Oh generous heart ! 
Aglow with its goodness, its beautiful past— 

Thy warmth to my kernel. Thou wilt? See it start! 
It has popped! Ah, my darling, you know meat last !” 


Yes, popped was my secret—so lightly and whitely! 
I awoke with a start. Geraldine was not there— 

But only the popped corn, that whitely and lightly 
Had fain in my hand as I dozed in my chair. 








MUDDLERS. 


HE domestic muddle is perhaps ‘‘ the great- 

est plague in life.” A house and home that 
is thoroughly muddled—that is, not under the 
influential control of some presiding spirit of pu- 
rity and order—is no house at all, in the sense 
of home. Order, which ‘‘is heaven’s first law,” 
is home’s first law also, and one might as well 
expect to feel at home in Billingsgate Market as 
in a dwelling whence order is banished. Where 
the mistress of a household is a muddler, woe to 
that household. There, you may be sure, the 
golden maxim, ‘‘A place for every thing and 
every thing in its place,” is altogether ignored. 
Instead of that, -here is no place for any thing, 
and whatsoever thing happens to be wanted at 
any time will have to be looked for in the last 
place where it was used, if any body can remem- 
ber where that was. . The result is not only loss 
‘of time but loss of temper, loss of comfort, loss 
of rest and ease, and loss of money too; and, 
worse than all, is the moral deterioration of the 
atmosphere, and the setting up of a chronic con- 
dition of irritation and annoyance in place of the 
genial kindness, forbearance, and mutual self- 
abnegation which, wherever they prevail, make 
a man's home a blessing prized far above all that 
lies beyond it. 





THE WHITE CAMELLIA. 
I.—THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

HERE were no pleasanter rooms in London 

than those of my friend, Edward Maynard, 
Fsq., artist and Bohemian, or, as his friends 
called him, ‘*Teddy.” There was no occasion 
to r@peat-his surname, for London contained but 
one ‘*‘Teddy” for us, 'Teddy Maynard. 

When I say Bohemian, I do not mean that 
Teddy's existence was spent in the haunting of 
disreputable taverns, and the consumption of al- 
coholic mixtures, the characteristics of many of 
the Bohemians of the present day; but that his 
tastes were of a delicately unconventional kind, 
and that while no cavalier looked more irre- 
proachable at the ‘‘Zoo” on Sundays, he had 
gone through adventures in France and Spain 
which served to show he had deserted his voca- 
tion in being an artist, and should have ‘‘ gone 
in for” knight-errantry. 

To return, however, to Teddy’s rooms. in 





the season; now that the Empress has adopted 
them, nothing else will be seen in the elegant 
world. They will not, however, become com- 
mon, since large feathers are costly, and are in- 
creasing in price with the increased demand. 
The next day a select ball was given, at which | 


which I was sitting on one pleasant afternoon, 
just when the spring was about to surrender her- 
self to the kiss of summer. They were decorated 
after a design of hisown. Dark maroon-colored 
panels, edged with gold, with hangings and far- 
niture to correspond. Over the mantle-piece was 





a curious old-fashioned glass, set in an oak frame, 
Cabinets and book-cases of the same wood stood 
in various parts of the room, and the walls were 
adorned with some good pictures in oil and wa- 
ter colors, the production chiefly of Teddy’s art- 
ist friends, who had given him those “nice litile 
bits,” which delight painters and puzzle the pub- 
lic. It was not far otf Regent Street, a quiet row 
of houses within sight and hearing of that gay 
thoroughfare ; and the distant echoes of voices 
and footsteps, mingled with the roll of carriages, 
brought one’s thoughts back to London, when 
the beauty of the afternoon had carried them 
away into dreamy visions of how the country was 
looking in the spring-time. 

Teddy was out. He was always out when 
you called, and I was waiting for him. in obedi- 
ence to a note left for me with his Cerberus. Hay- 
ing to wait, it was natural that I should light a 
cigar, and then looking about for that mischief 
which Dr. Watts declares the enemy of mankind 
will always find for idle hands to: do, I seized 
upon one of the photographic albums which or- 
namented the table, and commenced an investi- 
gation as to whether Teddy had picked up any 
new cartes-de-visite. 

And how was I rewarded? How can I put 
upon paper the impression that a photograyh, 
the last in the album, made upon me? I was at 
first quite startled. I was only lcoking at the 
pictures carelessly, but something in the face 
of this one made me start up and go to the 
window with the book, to get a better light upon 
it. The photograph was a wonderfully good one. 
The sun, glad to limn so fair a face, had done 
his work lovingly and well. It was the most 
beautiful, the most_expressive face that I had 
ever seen. Dark hair, as far as I could tell, a 
face classical in its perfection, lit up with eyes 
that seemed almost to have the power of speech 
as they looked at you, Au exquisite monih, 
small and not too full, while the curve of the 
chin, and the way in which the head was posed 
on the bosom, ‘‘like a bell-flower on its bed,” 
might have inspired Mr. Browning with that 
simile. 

It was not only love at first-sight, but love 
with a photograph, I had not thought my sus- 
ceptibilities easily roused, but here I was in a 
fever of love about a small picture on a piece of 
pasteboard. Who was this girl? That was the 
question. I hastily took the photograph out of 
the book, and looked to see who the photog- 
rapher was, There was no name at the back 
of it. Plain card-board—that was all. The 
usual photographer’s imprint, and number of 
the negative, absent. Where had Teddy got it? 
Was it a carte of one of his friends? or had he 
picked it up somewhere? Was she married ? 
or engaged? In short, who and what was this 
mysterious girl, who had changed me from a so- 
ber and rational being into a strangely frantic 
and excited creature ? 

When would Teddy come in? I paced the 
room impatiently, holding the photograph before 
me. I opened the window, and looked up and 
down the street many times, and at last, after 
what seemed hours, I heard his footsteps on the 
stairs, and he lounged into the room. 

‘* Well, old man, how are you?” he said. 
‘¢Glad you got my note and waited.” 

‘* Teddy,” I said, without returning his greet- 
ing, and showing him the photograph, ‘tell me 
whose likeness this is ?” 

“*Oh!” said Teddy, prolonging that exclama- 
tion in the most pavating way possible, and 
coolly lighting a pipe} ‘‘how excited we are 
about it ?” 

“T know I am excited,” I said, for I had 
worked myself up into a perfectly ridiculous con- 
dition. ‘* But do answer my question. Who is 
this girl? I must know.” 

‘** Let me see,” said he, pretending not to rec- 
ognize it. ‘‘Oh, yes! that—that—a photograph 
of my aunt, the Empress of China! Nice old 
girl, isn’t she?” 

‘* Teddy,” I said, impatiently, ‘‘ please be se- 
rious. I’m awfully spoony upon this picture. 
Pray tell me where you got it, and all about it.” 

‘*T tell you my aunt—,” he began; and then, 
seeing how annoyed I looked, he said, ‘‘ Well, 
my dear boy, the fact is, I don’t know who it is 
any more than you do. I thought it was a tidy 
face, and bought it of some photographic chap 
in the suburbs somewhere, for a shilling.” 

I was bitterly disappointed, and sat down in a 
disconsolate way, still keeping hold of the photo- 
graph. I had almost rather he had told me the 
unknown beauty was married, or out of my reach 
in some other way. It was the suspense, the 
absence of any knowledge whatever about her, 
that was so hard to bear. 

‘“‘Why, Frank, old boy,” said Teddy, ‘‘you 
look all knocked of a heap. You don’t mean to 
say that you are really spoons on that carte. 
Why, she may be the mother of any number of 
promising children. She may be a blessed bar- 
maid! She—” 

‘* Teddy, please don’t. I’m hard hit. I know 
I’m an ass, but I can't help it.. I will find out 
about this girl, if possible. Can’t you remember 
where you bought the photograph ?” 

‘‘No; upon my honor I can’t. Somewhere 
near Westbourne Grove, I fancy. I was dining 
in Bayswater, I know; but I can’t be sure.” 

‘‘T'may have it, I suppose?” ’ 

‘Certainly. But if you'll take my advice, 
Frank, you'll put it into the fire.” 

“Thank you. I sha’n't do that.” And I 
placed the corte carefully in my pocket-book. 
‘*Now, good-by. Look you up again to-mor- 
row.” é 
‘Allright. But where are you off to in such 
a hurry ?” 

“Well,” I said, slowly, ‘‘I think I shall take 
a walk in the neighborhood of Westbourne 
Grove.” 

“You old ass,” was the complimentary re- 
joinder, and then I went away. 
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Il.—_WESTBOURNE GROVE. 


WESTBOURNE GROVE, as most Londoners 
know, is not to be understood in a sylvan or 
~ tural sense, for-but few trees grace the pleasant 
Bayswater thoroughfare which goes by that 
name. It is a sort of miniature Regent Street, 
many of the shops being offshoots from parent 
establishments there ; and it is the favorite lounge 
of the female part of the Bayswater population. 
Bayswater, as every body knows, is given up al- 
most entirely to stock-brokers, retired Indian 
officers, and Jews: it is a sort of metropolitan 
Asia Minor; and about four o'clock on a fine 
afternoon all that is fairest of the female, and 
most Israelitish of the male sex promenades 
Westbourne Grove. 

Such is Westbourne Grove; and for this prom- 
enade I started when I left Teddy Maynard’s 
rooms with the precious photograph in my pos- 
session. 

When I got into Regent Street I hailed a Han- 
som, and was soon speeding westward toward 
the Grove. As soon as I was safely ensconced 
in the vehicle I took out the portrait. It looked 
lovelier than before, the face still fairer than 
when I had first seen it; and by the time I got 
to the Marble Arch I was more in love with it 
than ever. It was madness, I knew, but men 
had been mad before my time for love of a wo- 
mmun’s face; and wiser men than I was had en- 
gaged in the mad tournament in olden times to 
win a smile from a lady that they could never 
dare to love. I had imported the Old World 
madness of chivalry into the nineteenth century ; 
and it was nobody’s business but my own if I 
chose to go on what every one of my friends 
would call a wild-goose chase after a carte-de- 
visite. 

In the mean time-I was speeding toward West- 
bourne Grove, wrapped in the contemplation of 
my beloved photograph, and with no very definite 
idea of what course I was going to pursue when 
1 reached my destination. 

‘Teddy had given me no clew whatever to the 
photographer; there would be a dozen in the 
Grove, and [ was not even sure that his purchase 
had not been made in some street in the vicini- 
ty; so that to take the picture round to every 
photographer in the neighborhood seemed likely 
to be a very hopeless business, which would lead 
to no satisfactory result. It was probable, I 
thought, that the portrait had been privately 
taken, and that possibly a few copies had re- 
mained in the photographer's hands. There 
was some chance, then, that finding the picture 
had sold, he might, if he possessed another, have 
exposed it also for sale. I accordingly dismissed 
my cab at the end of the Queen’s Road, and 
commenced an investigation of the photographers 
in the Grove. 

It was weary work, for, as I might have ex- 
pected, I could find no counterpart of my por- 
trait. I even went into several places and made 
inquiries as to whether it had been taken there ; 
but my quesiion was met with a supercilious 
negative, one magnificently-attired artist inform- 
ing me that their work was ‘‘ infinitely superior 
to any thing like that.” It seemed like sacrilege 
to be thus exposing my picture to vulgar gaze, 
and I determined to abandon the search, at all 
events for some days. I thought that in the 
mean while I would try and extract from Teddy 
more exactly the whereabouts of the place at 
which he had bought it. I would make him 
come with me to Bayswater, and go over the 
ground which he had traversed on the day when 
he discovered the photograph. If that plan 
failed, I should have no alternative but to try 
every photographer in the district; and I de- 
termined that even if the search lasted for 
months I would persevere with it, and not rest 
until I had at least discovered who the original 
of my cherished portrait was, where she lived, 
and what was her position ia life. It was a mad 
resolve; but I am a man of very obstinate na- 
ture, and I determined to accomplish my pur- 
pose. 

On application to Teddy next day he received 
me with a great deal of unfeeling chaff; and I 
found that it was quite hopeless to attempt to 
get any more precise directions from him. He 
had gone in a cab to Bayswater, he said, and 
had stopped to get some cigars. He had seen 
the photograph near the tobacconist’s, had bought 
it, and then driven on, and had ‘‘not the vaguest 
notion”—so he said—as to what street it was 
in. Somewhere near Westbourne Grove, that 
was all he could tell me; and he concluded 
his information, as he had done our previous 
conversation on the subject, with the gratuitous 
statement that I was a great donkey to go run- 
ning after a photograph. ‘Thus far Teddy: of 
no use at all to me. 

And in truth, after many inquiries in various 
quarters, I began in some measure to doubt the 
wisdom of my proceedings-myself. Not a very 
surprising thing, perhaps, when my situation was 
calmly reviewed. Here I was, rushing all over 
town after photographers, only to meet with per- 
petual disappointment; and even if I was so far 
successful as to find out who my portrait was, I 
might be as far off knowing her and winning her 
as ever. I looked at the fair face, and the won- 
derful eyes that met mine so steadily in the 
picture, and I was driven nearly mad by the 


thought that they might even then be smiling: 


upon some one else; that some one with a good 
right to such happiness was even then caressing 
that sweet face. She might be another man’s 
wife, and all I could do when I found her out 
would be to accept my fate, and leave the place 
where she lived, to hide my hopeless love, as the 
old song says, ‘‘ forever and a day!” 

At last, after visiting scores of photographers, 
I began to think my search “hopeless, and to de- 
spair of ever finding my visionary lady-love. I 
did not swerve, however, in my allegiance to her 
charms. [I still held my carte-de-visite to be the 
portrait of the fairest, sweetest woman upon 





earth. I would continue to hold that belief, no 
matter whether I ever found her or not. ‘The 
said portrait in time, after much affectionate sa- 
luting of an osculatory nature, began to get some- 
what faded, and to lose some of its original brill- 
iancy. I determined, therefore, to have it copied 
by a first-rate artist, and I thought that at the 
same time I would have it enlarged. I was 
doubtful about having it colored, for I hardly 
knew the exact tints to order. So I took the 
carte to one of the greatest photographers in 
town—a man, by-the-way, to whom I had before 
applied to see if he knew any thing of it—and I 
gave orders for an enlarged copy to be made of 
it in the very best possible style. 

The attendant to whom I gave the order, after 
looking at the portrait for a few minutes, said, 
‘‘An enlarged copy of this, Sir? You can have 
it directly. Didn't you order one the other day, 
Sir?” 

‘*No!” I said, in the utmost astonishment. 
‘* But I order it now.” 

‘* Well, Sir, I think we have one on hand. 


Will you walk this way ?” 


In another instant I had followed him into an 
adjoining room, and there, on an easel, stood a 
large portrait of my darling! 

Enlarged evidently from a copy of the same 
carte as I possessed, but it was colored; and 
now that I could see the exact shade of the hair 
and complexion, it looked more beautiful than 
ever. 

‘*T have been looking for this every where,” I 
said, eagerly, to the attendant. ‘‘ Pray tell me 
who it is ?” 

‘¢ Who it is!” the man repeated, looking at me 
suspiciously. ‘‘ Why, it’s an enlarged copy of 
the portrait you have in your hand to be sure.” 

He thought, of course, that I must know the 
original; and I saw the necessity of being cau- 
tious, or he might refuse to give me the informa- 
tion I wanted. 

“* Ah, yes,” I said; ‘* but I was to order this 
enlargement for a friend of the lady’s, and I was 
not told the name. Can't you tell me?” 

The man still seemed suspicious, but took up 
an order-book and said, 

** Well, Sir, I'd better take your order, and we 
shall see the name here, I dare say.” 

I gave my order for an enlargement like the 
one before me, and begged the man not to men- 
tion it to the persons who had ordered the first 
one, as it was intended as a surprise to some rel- 
atives. I enforced my request by a liberal dou- 
ceur, and the man, who seemed quite mollified, 
turned over to some previous entries, and said, 
showing me the book, 

‘*'There you are, Sir. Miss Vane, 28 Wor- 
cester Square, Hyde Park. W.” 

My heart beat, and I felt my face flushing, as 
I read the address. I had found her at last— 
and she was still Miss Vane—unless, indeed, 
‘¢ Miss Vane” was only some relation. 

‘*T suppose this is the lady herself?” I said, 
carelessly. 2 

‘© Yes, Sir, I think so,” the man said, ‘‘ for I 
waited on her.” 

‘“‘' Thanks,” I returned; and, after mentally 
noting the address, I rushed off to Maynard’s 
rooms. 

Ill.—IN THE PARK. 

Teppy was seated in his easiest arm-chair, 
tranquilly engaged in the consumption of sherry 
and seltzer, and smoking an enormously long 
wooden pipe. He looked up as I entered, and 
said, ‘* Ah! the photographic maniac; and how 
are we and the picture to-day ?” 

‘* To-day,” I said, in a tone of triumph, ‘‘ we 
have found out the address.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” he said, calmly; ‘‘then sit down 
and have a pipe; there’s plenty of seltzer in that 
cupboard, so mix and be happy.” 

‘* Insensate creature! you don’t even ask who 
she is!” 

‘*Not I. I have heard so much about her for 
the past month or so that you'll excuse me for 
saying it, but I think I would rather not know 
her address. If you want to rave about her as 
usual I'll shut my eyes and listen. Don’t go on 
longer than you can help.” 

‘*Wretch!” I said, laughing, ‘‘ she is a Miss 
Vane—lives in Worcester Square, Hyde Park.” 

‘Ts she? Old maid, I suppose?” 

‘* Well, if you think her photograph is that of 
an old maid you are welcome to your opinion. 
All I can say is that I don’t agree with you.” 

‘* And what are you going to do now? You 
don’t know any Vanes, and I don’t know any 
Vanes. I don't see how you're any nearer to 
your object, which I presume is an introduction. 
Be satisfied with the address. Give it up—and 
hand me the tobacco-jar.” 

‘*T shall do neither. . I must know Miss Vane; 
and you are so insufferably lazy that it will do 
you all the good in the world to get the baccy for 
yourself.” 

‘* How do you propose to begin this charming 
plan?” 

‘* By going off immediately to reconnoitre the 
house. I may catch a glimpse of her.” 

‘Poor fellow!” said Teddy, mockingly, touch- 
ing his forehead significantly. ‘* How far gone 
we are, to be sure!” 

Teddy Maynard was never known to be in love 
with any body himself, and he was quite incapa- 
ble of comprehending it in other people. Re- 
gardless of his chaff, I set off to Worcester Square 
to have a look at number twenty-eight. 

I found, as I expected, a fine decorous-looking 
mansion, with nothing to distinguish it from the 
other houses in the square. I did not imagine, 
of course, that there would be any thing distinct- 
ive about it ;. but it seemed to me, in my excited 
frame of mind, that the careless way in which 
people passed it was highly reprehensible. They 
did not know what a pearl of price that dull cask- 
et contained. ‘There was nothing to be gained, 
however, by watching the house just when the 
inhabitants would be going to dinner, and Miss 








Vane was hardly likely to appear at one of the 
windows for my benefit, like a princess in a story 
book ; so I left the square and betook myself to 
a solitary dinner at the club, where I held a coun- 
cil of war with myself. 

The result of that council was that I determ- 
ined my first move must be to see the lady, to 
maké sure that she was Miss Vane, the original 
of my photograph, and whether she was likely to 
stay in town during the whole of the season. In 
accordance with this resolve I went down to 
Worcester Square the next day, and had an in- 
terview with the affable policeman on duty in the 
neighborhood. He knew Worcester Square, he 
said, well—had been in service near it before he 
entered the force. Yes. A Mr. Vane, Colonel 
Vane, lived at number twenty-eight. Any fam- 
ily? Yes—Miss Vane, as handsome a young 
lady as ever stepped. Did they drive or walk 
out much? Generally drove—about two or three 
in the afternoon. Was always glad to answer a 
gent’s questions, when he was a gent; and as he 
spoke my informant’s hand closed affectionately 
over the half-sovereign which I slipped into it. 

This was so far satisfactory. I did not go 
back to incredulous Teddy to pass the morning, 
but strolled tranquilly into the Park, and there 
consumed innumerable cigars, thinking over my 
good fortune in having a chance of seeing Miss 
Vane. I began to wonder, in a foolish and fan- 
tastic way, whether she would notice me. It was 
exceedingly improbable that she should do so, 
but I had been thinking of her so continuously 
for so many months that I almost believed my 
mind could, as some people say, have influenced 
hers. Our thoughts should have been en rapport, 
some knowledge of my strange and earnest love 
might, I fancied, have made itself felt in her 
heart. Ifthe mind, concentrated on one object, 
has power and volition beyond the body, as has 
been asserted—and cases bearing out the state- 
ment are not uncommon—lI know that I must 
have exercised some mysterious influence over her 
thought and feeling, although she would never 
know from whence it sprang. 

Such were some of my thoughts as I paced up 
and down the broad walks of the Park, watching 
the workmen putting up the very unornamental 
railings, and longing for the hour to come when 
I might have a chance of again seeing my divin- 
ity. 

I was just leaving the Park when I saw an 
open carriage coming toward the gates at a quick 
pace. I stepped aside to let it pass—and the 
face that had haunted me sleeping and waking 
for so many months flashed across me again. 
Our eyes met for a minute, and then the car- 
riage bore her out of sight, and left me standing 
near the gates with my face flushed and my heart 
beating as if I had been undergoing some violent 
exercise. 

Colonel Vane and his daughter had come for 
their drive earlier than usual, or I might have 
seen her get into the carriage. Now, however, 
they would probably be in the drive,-and I could 
go and watch them pass and repass. I accord- 
ingly went and stationed myself at a convenient 
part of the railings, and waited for the carriage. 
At last, far down the line, I could see it ap- 
proach. My darling had on the airiest, sweet- 
est little summer bonnet in the world, and her 
beautiful brown hair shone underneath it, as it 
formed a coronal for the fair face and lustrous 
eyes that held me in thrall. 

Her father, a handsome, soldierly-looking old 
man with a gray mustache, sat beside her, and 
she seemed to be listening attentively to some 
story he was telling her, for she looked straight 
in front of her, and I never caught her eye again 
during the whole time that I watched her in the 
drive. 

And yet it was happiness enough just to be 
within a few yards of her, to be able to see her 
at all, and until they drove away from the Park 
my bliss was complete. Then I went away also, 
feeling very disconsolate my vision had vanished. 


“When was [ to see it again, and how was I to get 


any nearer to an intimacy with her? Any one 
might look at her in the Park. How was I to 
gain a dearer privilege ? 


IV.—AT THE OPERA. 


I DETERMINED to go to Maynard again, and, 
luckily, on my way home I met him at a literary 
and artistic club of which we were both mem- 
bers. 

He was smoking as usual, and his first remark 
was, ‘** Well, old man, how goes it ?” 

‘*T’ve just come from seeing her—” 

‘¢Oh! it’s her again, is it? I thought you'd 
quite forgotten that affair,” he said, laughing. 

‘¢Then you’re doomed to disappointment, my 
boy. I’ve just come from seeing her out driving 
in the Park—have seen her several times, and it 
was glorious!” 

* Ah! it was glorious, was it? And what are 
you going to do next?” 

“That's just what I want to know—I don’t 
know what to do next. Can you advise me?” 

‘*Throw yourself before the whecls of her 
chariot, and when the hoofs of her haughty steeds 
are trampling out your heart’s best blood, tell her 
how you love her.” And Teddy, as he spoke, 
waved his cigar dramatically, and then leaned 
back in his arm-chair as if the effort had been 
too much for him. 

‘Don’t chaff me, please, but tell me what I’m 
to do.” 

Teddy, who is a capital fellow at heart, looked 
serious for a moment, and then said: 

‘*T have it. Write to her!” 

‘* Write to her?” 

be ” 

** But I don't know her, and she'll never for- 
give such a piece of impertinence.” 

‘*Never mind. Risk it. * He either fears his 
fate too much—’ you know the rest—that’s my 
advice. If you won’t take it, why the deuce did 
you ask me for it?” 
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“*T think I will,” I said, musingly, 

‘*That’s right,” said Teddy, encouragingly. 
‘Write and say who you are; I wouldn't give 
your real name, but let her know you're a gen- 
tleman, and that if she takes you she'll stand a 
chance of being Lady Harcourt some day, Say 
you don’t want to press matters till you can get 
a formal introduction to her, and” —here he 
stopped a moment—‘‘ask her, if she’s not very 
angry with you, to be at the Opera on some 
night in one week, when you'll go every night 
it’s open, and wear a white camellia in your but- 
ton-hole. There’s your plan all cut and dried, 
and you're the most ungrateful fellow in the 
world if you don’t carry it out.” 

I was rather staggered at the boldness of this 
proposal, and went home, after having thanked 
Teddy, promising to think it over. It was in- 
deed a mad scheme, not wilder though than my 
wild search, after I had seen her photograph. 
And remember, I was madly in love with Miss 
Vane; so madly, indeed, that I could not be 
content to wait until, by some happy accident, 
I met her in society and got introduced to her. 
She might be engaged to some one else in the 
interval, if even she were not engaged already ; 
she might even get married; and I was resolved 
at least to let her know how strange and mad a 
passion she had inspired. A girl with such eyes, 
I thought, must be romantic, and surely all the 
romance of her nature would come to my aid 
when she knew for how long I had worshiped 
her photograph. 

For two more days I watched her in the Park, 
and then I determined to act upon Teddy's ad- 
vice. Not without some misgivings, however, 
as to the romantic nature of the proposal having 
any weight with her; for on one occasion she 
was riding, and was attended not only by her 
father, but by a younger cavalier with whom 
she seemed to be on very intimate terms, and [ 
fancied that she was chafling him unmercifully 
about something. 

Our family were famous in old days for acting 
without hesitation when once a course of action 
was decided upon, and I was no exception to the 
general rule. A letter, precisély iu accordance 
with the sagacious Teddy’s instructions, was 
written and dispatched the next day. I did not 
give my own name, fearing Miss Vane’s indigna- 
tion. Being anonymous, the letter could do no 
harm if it fell into the hands of any one who knew 
me. Of course she would see me if she went to 
the Opera; but I thought that, if she kept the 
appointment, she would hardly be so base as to 
betray me. There were four opera nights at 
Covent Garden during the next week, and on 
one of these four occasions I implored her to 
appear. I should be there with the white camel- 
lia, and [ should—so I said in the letter—con- 
strue her attendance as a sign that she was not 
fatally angry with me, and that I might seek an 
introduction to her in some more conventional 
and legitimate manner. 

It was with a beating heart that I took my seat 
in a stall at the Opera on the first of the appointed 
nights. Iwas absurdly early, in my eagerness 
to be upon the scene, and few persons but myself 
were in the theatre. These I scanned carefully 
through my opera-glass, and as the stalls and 
boxes began to fill I devoted the whole of my 
time to a steady scrutiny of their occupants, 
People near me in the stalls must have won- 
dered what made me so regardless of the music, 
and so much on the alert when any new-comer 
appeared in the house. I was voted a great bar- 
barian, no doubt, with no soul for music, and my 
neighbors must have speculated what had brought 
me to the Opera, since I had evidently not come 
there to listen to the singing. 

But my search was hopeless. I looked in vain 
round the ‘‘ glittering horse-shoe” that spread be- 
fore me like a rainbow. I saw many fair faces, 
many bright eyes bent earnestly upon the stage ; 
golden-haired and dark-haired beauties sat in 
snug boxes, enthroned like queens, while atten- 
tive gentlemen, in irreproachable evening-dress, 
bent overthem. But nowhere in the great thea~- 
tre eould I see the one face that was engraven on 
my heart: on the first night, at all events, she 
had not thought fit to come; and as my mind 
dwelt on my disappointment, I was very angry 
with myself for ever having taken Teddy's ad- 
vice, and having written my mad letter. I went 
home in a very disconsolate mood, although I 
was rather consoled by the enlarged photograph 
which had been taken for me, and which was in- 
stalled in a place of honor in my rooms. 

The next day I had no heart even to go to the 
Park; and again, punctual to the time of open- 
ing, I went to the Opera. Again I was disap- 
pointed. Miss Vane was evidently incensed at 
my impertinence in writing to her, and never 
made her appearance. I returned home the sec- 
ond night mad with love and disappointment. 
I went into Maynard's rooms and upbraided him 
for his advice, and altogether, as he said, I quali- 
fied myself for Colney Hatch by easy stages, I 
tried to console myself with my portrait; and I 
saw Miss Vane for an instant in the Park on the 
third day, but she only drove round once; and I 
took my seat at the Opera, so prepared for a third 
disappointment that when she never appeared | 
settled down into calm despair. There was one 
more night, however—one more chance for me 
and my white camellia; and I still dared to hope 
that I should see her. 

On this fourth evening I was obliged to go out 
to dinner. My host was an old friend of our 
family, who had been for many years in Canad, 
and had now come home to settle in his native 
country. He had no family; had taken a hand- 
some house in town, and was very desirous of 
showing every possible kindness to me. I was 


obliged, therefore, to accept his invitation, hui 
hoped that the Laurences would let me get away 
in time to go to the Opera. 

I was pleasantly surprised; therefore, when on 
reaching their home, and going up into the draw- 
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ing-room, Mrs. Laurence said to me, ‘‘ My hus- 
band wili have to make his apologies to you, Mr. 
Harcourt, for he is obliged to go off on some most 
important business immediately after dinner. 
Now, as I can not expect to be able to amuse you 
all the evening, I have got a box at the Opera, 
Covent Garden. Will you take me?” 

‘*T shall be delighted. But I hope you don’t 
think I should not be equally pleased to be here.” 

** Well, the fact is,” she said, ‘* I am not whol- 
ly unselfish, I very seldom get to the Opera, as 
my husband does not care for music, and am 
glad when I can catch any one who will go with 
me. We shall not be alone, by-the-by, as I have 
a young lady coming to the box who will only 
need an escort to her carriage, for she is a very 
independent person, and goes about a good deal 
by herself.” . 

** Indeed,” I said. 

**Yes; she is a charming girl, however, and I 
hope you will like her.” 

Then Mr, Laurence came in, and shortly aft- 
erward dinner was announced. 

Such an arrangement was an extremely fortu- 
nate one for me, I thought, and I only hoped that 
Mrs. Laurence and her charming young lady 
might devote themselves entirely to the music, 
and leave me at liberty to scrutinize the house. 

One thing I had to remember, and that was 
my camellia, I had left the one I intended to 
wear at my chambers. However, I persuaded 
good-natured Mrs. Laurence to drive round by 
my rooms, under pretense of getting my own 
opera-glass, which I said was specially adapted 
to my sight. Then I got my flower, put it care- 
fully into my button-hole, and covered it over 
with my light over-coat. 

When we drew up under the portico at Covent 
Garden and were entering the lobby Mrs. Lau- 
rence said to me: 

‘* Why, I declare, there are the Colonel and 
Edith going up yonder before us. I suppose he’s 
just brought her, for I know he had to go to the 
same meeting as Mr. Laurence.” 

‘**'The Colonel and Edith!” ‘‘'The Colonel !” 
gave me a thrill, thinking of her father, and I 
wondered with a vague curiosity who they were. 

We were getting near our box, led by an ob- 
sequious attendant, when I said to Mrs, Lau- 
rence : 

‘You talked of the Colonel just now. 
ask who he is ?” 

**Colonel Vane; an old friend of my_hus- 
band’s. He was quartered at Quebec a long 
time. Edith is his only child, and they live in 
Worcester Square.” 

I sometimes wonder now that I didn't faint at 
this intelligence. I am sure unsuspecting Mrs. 
Laurence must have felt the arm on which she was 
leaning tremble, and I fancied even the box-keep- 
er must have been able to hear my heart beat- 
ing. Edith: Vane! This, then, was the name 
of my idol} and I thought never did name sound 
so musical. In a few seconds I should be in her 
company. I remembered my letter and the ca- 
mellia. Hadshe come, I wondered, on this last 
night? But jystas we reached the box-door I 
tore the flower from my button-hole, and put it 
into the ticket-pocket of my coat. I was about 
to be properly introduced to her, and I thought 
I would dissociate myself from my foolish letter. 

We got to the box; the usual introductions 
followed, and then Colonel Vane departed, and 
left me with the ladies. They had a great deal 
to say to each other, and for some time I occu- 
pied myself with sitting in the back of the box, 
just content to look at Edith. If I had thought 
her beautiful in her photograph, and when out 
driving, think how I worshiped her loveliness when 
I saw her in full dress. I was glad that I had 
some time given me to recover myself, and to 
collect my thoughts, for I was so stunned by this 
unexpected good fortune that I should have ac- 
quitted myself badly had I been required to make 
myself agreeable as soon as we were seated at the 
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theatre. Iwas glad Edith had so much to say 
to Mrs. Laurence, and I was amusing myself by 
comparing her real face, as I saw it before me, 
with my photograph, when Mrs. Laurence turn- 
ed to me and said, laughingly : 

‘**Mr. Harcourt, you have perhaps sharper eyes 
than Edith or myself. Can you see any gentle- 
man in the theatre with a white camellia in his 
button-hole ?” 

A pleasant occupation for me truly! How 
thankful I was I had taken the odious flower 
out. 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Vane, merrily, ‘‘do you see 
any swain in the stalls who looks particularly 
love-stricken ?” 

‘* May I ask the reason of this investigation ?” 
T said, as lightly as I could, although I felt very 
nervous. ‘‘Is this an appointment ?” 

Miss Vane glanced quickly at me for a mo- 
ment as if some suspicion had entered her head, 
and then said, smiling, 

‘* Well, I suppose it is. The fact is, 
Mr. Harcourt, I have an unknown ad- 
mirer, who implored me to be. at the 
Opera on one night out of four. I did 
not intend to come, but papa wished me 
to do so to-night: so, if the enterprising 
individual is in the house he will be grati- 
fied.’ 

‘*The faithless creature is not here, ap- 
parently,” I said, scrutinizing the house 
through my opera-glass: ‘‘ at least I don’t 
see any white camellia, if that was the 
sign.’ 

‘“‘T’'m afraid he’s not,” said Miss Vane. 
‘* How very ungallant of him, is it not, Mr. 
Harcourt ?” 

‘*Poor young man!” said good-natured 
Mrs. Laurence, who was of rather a senti- 
mental character. ‘‘He may have seen 
you, and be really in love with you, Edith ; 
and you said you thought, from his letter, 
that he was a gentleman.” 

** Well, he has not kept tryst,” I said, 
leaning forward to get a good view of the 
house, and wondering whether any wretch 
would be present with a conspicuous white 
camellia, who would be singled out as the 
hero of the romance. 

When I next turned to speak to Miss 
Vane, I noticed a new and curious expres- 
sion on her face, as if something was occu- 
pying her thoughts that she was trying to 
conceal: something amusing, apparently, 
for her eyes. were laughing, although her 
face looked quiet and demure. She an- 
swered some question I put to her about 
the music, and then said, 

**Do you often go to the Opera, Mr. 
Harcourt?” 

‘*Oh yes,” I said, carelessly. ‘I’ve 
been three times before this week.” - And 
then, remembering my letter, I turned away 
to hide my confusion. 

The hours went swiftly by: far too fast, - 
I thought, for I was in the seventh heaven: 
of delight, and Mrs. Laurence seemed very: -- 
pleased that Miss Vane and I got on so 
well together. I heard little of the opera 
thatevening. ‘‘ Diva” Patti was entranc- 
ing all hearts upon the stage, but my Diva 
was beside me in the box, and I had no 
ears for the music. 

But the happy evening ended at last. 
We escorted Edith to her carriage, and 
then I drove home with Mrs. Laurence, 
both of us singing a chorus in her praise. 
One thing deserves to be noted about that 
evening at the Opera. When I got home, 
strange to say, I could not find my camel- 
lia any where, and imagined that it must 
have been jerked out of my pocket. How- 
ever, I had, luckily, not needed it, and I 
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V.—THE EPILOGUE. 


Mrs. Laurence, who, like all middle-aged la- 
dies, was very fond of match-making, had evi- 
dently made up her mind to foster my love affair 
as much as possible; for I was continually being 
invited to her house and always met Edith Vane. 
I came to know the Colonel also, and in time 
was invited to Worcester Square, where Edith 
played the hostess like a little queen. Need I 
say that I came daily to love her more and more ? 
And I had the happiness of believing that she 
was not indifferent to my devotion. Riding by 
her side in the Park, I used sometimes to look 
back upon the old days when I worshiped her 
at a distance, and hardly dared to hope that I 
should ever be so blessed as to be daily in her so- 
ciety. 

One afternoon I had gone to Worcester Square, 
and as Edith was too tired with a ball the pre- 
vious night to go out riding, I staid chatting with 








her in the pleasant drawing-room. And that 
summer afternoon I put my fate to the touch; 
and a strange answer I received to my pleading, 
when I told Edith Vane how I loved her, and 
asked her to be my wife.’ She did not reply at 
ence, but at last she said: 

‘¢Please do not think unkindly of me, but ¥ 
have a confession to make.” 

‘*T can not think unkindly of you, Miss Vane 
—Edith! You know it would be impossible. * 

*¢ Do you remember,” she said, “‘ that night at 
the Opera, when a gentleman was to meet me 
with a white camellia in his button-hole 2* 

‘*Perfectly. How can I ever forget it? It was 
the first time I met you!” 

‘¢ Well,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ although pernaps 
you did not see him, J saw the gentleman wim 
the camellia that night.” 

‘*Did you?” I said, feeling terribly annovers. 
Some fellow had been there with the flower; eg- 
mellias were common enough. How was It ¥ 
hadn’t seen him? 

‘*Yes,” she went on, “‘and I have seen num 
since—very often!” And as she spoke she hung, 
her head down, as if to hide her blushe. 

How I cursed Teddy and his hateful advice? 
Some one had heard of the letter and had taken 
advantage of my plan to steal my darling’s heart. 

“ And—and—” I said, trembling, ‘‘I know 
have no right to ask—you love him?” 

A burning blush came over her face and neck 
as she looked into my eyes and said, 

“T do!” 

I clasped my hands over my face, and groaned. 

Here was a pleasant end to all my plotting! And 
yet she had given me many reasons for believing 
that she had some love for me. It was very bit- 
ter to hear her confess her love for another man, 
and to know that it had been brought about by 
my agency. . 
I was startled by a laugh. Edith Vane was 
sitting near me, positively laughing at my mis- 
ery. 
‘“*T hardly thought I should have been insult- 
ed,” I said, indignantly. 

But still Edith did nothing but laugh. 

‘¢ How have I insulted you ?” she said. 

‘* How have you insulted me? Why, by laugh- 
ing at my disappointment when you have con- 
fessed your love for another man !” 

‘But I have not done that!” : 

‘*T can not stop to guess riddles, Miss Vane,” 
I said, abruptly. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

‘‘ Why, I mean that I love’—and here she 
half turned her head away — ‘‘the gentleman 
who had a camellia that night-at the Opera, and 
he says I insult him by saying so. Oh, Frank!” 

And then, looking divinely beautiful, she held 
out to me—my white camellia! And in anoth- 
er moment she was hiding her rosy face on my 
shoulder. 

So I won my darling. The original of the 
cherished photograph was mine. ‘The appoint- 
ment with the wearer of the white camellia was 
kept for life. 
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went to bed happy, and dreamed of Edith 
Vane. 


READING FAIRY TALES IN THE WOODS. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Hotprne the hand of the little guardian who 
had saved him from death, Cuthbert dared at 
length to return to the house. Without her he 
could never have fortified himself to enter again 
the presence either of his wife or Derrick. The 
latter met him at the door with a good-humored 
smile. Cuthbert would have passed him with no 
other recognition than crimsoned cheeks and a 
tremulous ‘* Good-morning ;” but Derrick caught 
him by the shoulders, looked him full in the face, 
and burst into a roar. 

‘¢ Why, bless my soul, man! What’s the mat- 
ter with you?” cried he. ‘‘ You're the worst- 
looking case of katzenjammer I ever saw in m 
life! Can’t you speak to a fellow? You don't 
mean to say that you’ve got that face on just be- 
cause you were a little too jolly last night ?” 

‘*Dalmager, I was a brute—a vile brute-beast 
last night!” replied Cuthbert, still scarcely able 
for shame to lift his head and look his friend in 
the face. 

‘¢ Oh, stuff and nonsense!” said Derrick; ‘‘ do 
you suppose you're the only man who ever tipped 
his elbow once too often overnight and felt his 
hair pull in the morning? Why, you morbid 
Yankee, there are heaps of eminent citizens—that 
stand high in the church, at the polls, in their 
professions, and in the domestic circle-(I quote 
from memory out of the Owlieville Clarion, week 
before election), that make it a point to go to 
bed every night of their lives as you did last 
night. ‘They’d think their constitutions had got 
out of order if they skipped one night in the three 
sixty-five. Come,come! Youcan’t import your 
Puritanism into this latitude. It’s as out of place 
here as over-coats in June—which I understand 
you Massachusetts fellows wear all the year round 
like your morals. “Iwon’'t do, old fellow—so take 
that stretcher out of your lank chops, and look as 
if you had a friend in the world.” 

‘*Come, papa,” said Lily, who, without un- 
derstanding his view of the matter, had been 
jarred by the Doctor’s levity upon a subject as 
deeply if not as despairingly at heart with her as 
with her father. ‘‘ Come and see dear mamma, 
she'll be frightened for both of us, I’m afraid ; 
we've been away a long, long time.” 

Cuthbert, glad to escape from the friend whose 
well-meant palliation of his conduct, as he be- 
lieved it, still hurt his sore conscience like the 
bitterest irony, went up stairs to the wife whom 
most of all he dreaded to meet, clinging for pro- 
tection to the hand of his blessed little mediator, 
Derrick calling after him to hurry down with 
Mrs. K. as quick as possible, since breakfast 
had been kept waiting for him to get over his 
blues till the potatoes had caught them, and the 
chops were as stiff asa Yankee deacon’s. ‘‘ Take 
a hair of the same dog before you eat, old fel- 
low!” he added. ‘‘ It will make a new man of 
you; be advised by an old Kentuckian.” 

During. the long conversation of the past even- 
ing Derrick’s powerful influence with Mrs. Kear- 
ney had wrought an unconscious change in her 
views upon the subject of such lapses as Cuth- 
bert’s, to a considerable extent relaxing the se- 
veri.y with which her stern New England train- 
ing had all her life taught her to regard them, 
and making her feel that they were less crimes 
than offenses against good taste. But even had 
he not counseled leniency as a politic measure in 
dealing with husbands, Cuthbert’s poor sorrow- 
worn face must have pleaded for him as he came 
into the room with Lily ; and when he knelt be- 
side the bed from which she had not yet risen, 
broken-heartedly murmuring, ‘‘ Oh, wife! wife! 
for God’s sake, forgive me, my darling wife!” 
he was astonished by her turning toward him 
without even the feminine man-chastisement of 
tears—even smiling faintly as, she patted his 
cheek in the indulgent, superior fashion with 
which we restore a child to our good graces, and 
saying, ‘‘There! there! let’s. try to forget all 
about it, Cuthbert my dear.” He bent over her 
and kissed her passionately with an unintelligible 
ache in his heart—as if he would rather have had 
her feel more deeply the depth of his own self- 
torture, had that been possible, without her know- 
ing equal torture of her own. He missed the 
moral strength which.a sense of intense solicitude 
in her would have conferred on him—and though 





he could not have put it into the vaguest outline 
of speech, recognized under that air of superior 
pardon an irreparable loss of wifely respect. All 
that was included in his fall he could not begin 
to measure fully, but it involved an empty niche 
where his standing had once been almost that of 
godship—a disillusionment of two beautiful eyes 
which once had never been able to look at him 
without being blinded by excess of light, and the 
kisses which he lavished on her meant his heart's 
passionate snatching after that royalty and wor- 
ship which he instinctively felt slipping away 
from him forever. To be her Cuthbert —the 
Cuthbert of a year ago! He would have died 
for it! Ah! and only death buys back such 
things. The disenchanted wife, the lover who 
has found his mistress common clay, live on and 
on—love too, while they live, in very noble fash- 
ion, but not the old fashion—the magic, rosy 
fashion of love’s young morning. Love forgives, 
and forgives, and forgives, but is not illusioned 
again—or again illusioned only when the grave 
renews apotheosis for the beloved who one day, 
perhaps without knowing where, or when, or how, 
slipped down from his Olympus. Cuthbert and 
his wife had been like young lovers, walking over 
the roughest by-ways of the world without emerg- 
ing, Hy as regarded each other, from their 
honey-moon’s enamored dream. And now—she 
might—she did forgive him; but that had hap- 
pened which forgiveness does not repair. Merci- 
ful—oh merciful! that we only dimly -suspect, 
never fully know, and only feel now and then in 
an evanescent flash thi: helpless, hopeless change. 
Else we should have suicides much oftener—real- 
izing in its entireness what is meant by Young 
Love finding no place for repentance though he 
seek it carefully with tears. 

“Let us try and forget it.” So saying she 
kissed him back, and Cuthbert began living his 
life on the new plan. 

After his wonderful deliverance at the pool, and 
his discovery that no such ruinous consequences 
had ensued upon his error as his morbid fancy 
first pictured to itself, with the love of his little an- 
gel redoubled, if possible, by her instinctive sense 
of her father’s need, Cuthbert went about his 
work in a spirit of grateful humility which some- 
times seemed almost like happiness. This feel- 
ing continued until mid-winter, then, with the 
memory of his shame, slowly faded away. Der- 
rick, with a confidence which thrilled him with 
admiring thankfulness to the finger-tips when he 
contrasted it with the utter distrust which he had 
expected after his lapse, committed his business 
almost entirely to Cuthbert’s charge, devoting 
himself zealously to the duties of the profession 
in which his name, as a bold and successful ex- 
pert, was becoming distinguished all over the 
State. Indeed, the Doctor now staid most of 
his time at Garnet Run, and patients requiring 
capital operations came to him many hundreds 
of miles. He built an oftice and surgical-room 
on the grounds near the upper gate, and passed 
a fortnight at a time without going to Owlieville. 
Meanwhile Cuthbert, with a comfortable car- 
riage at his disposal, a fine team, and a negro 
boy to drive for him, was visiting distant parts 
of their own and adjoining counties, making col- 
lections and managing sales and purchases, which 
frequently kept him away from home for several 
days running. Once or twice his wife accompa- 
nied him—and those occasions, bearing a faint 
resemblance to the excursions they had planned 
for the time ‘‘ when they should be rich,” during 
those early honey-moon days when they sat clasp- 
ing hands and building air-castles by their open 
fire, were marked with a red letter in Cuthbert’s 
memory. Less delightful than these (for he still 
loved his wife with the adoration of a true hus- 
band and the passionate admiration of a homely, 
scholarly man for a beautiful woman—loved her 
better than any one on earth), but less delightful 
than these only, were the more frequent expedi- 
tions in which he had Lily’s companionship. 
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When he had them with him no journey seemed 
commonplace. To point out every spot which 
had an historical interest ; answer every question 
about trees and birds and beasts, which from 
Lily’s sweet tongue more especially flowed in a 
perpetual siream; to let the people where he 
went see his beautiful companions, and to note 
the sincere homage even of their rustic stares ; 
to overhear the enthusiastic compliments paid 
them even when, as often happened, these were 
pointed by expressions of wonder at the contrast 
between their charms and the remarkably “ or- 
nery” face and figure of their husband and fa- 
ther—were a perpetual exhilaration to Cuthbert’s 
loving nature, and kept him in a happy twitter 
better than any stimulus that could have been 
administered by the mouth. 

But as the weather grew colder Mrs. Kearney 
grew more attached to the comforts of the fireside. 
Accustomed only to New England winters, with 
their five months’ blockade in front of roaring logs 
and inside stuffed windows, with a temperament 
exquisitely responding to quiet and luxury, she 
shuddered at the thought of venturing out for a 
thirty miles’ ride, even in the blander climate of 
Kentucky; and the anxiety of both of Lily’s pa- 
rents kept them from exposing her to weather 
which her mother dreaded to encounter herself. 
The little girl needed all her dutifulness to recon- 
cile her to separation from her father. Slight and 
fair as she was, Heaven had bestowed on her a 
constitution without a flaw in it any where. _ She 
had no weakness of lungs, no delicacy of diges- 
tion, no more hereditary bad tendency of mor- 
bid sensitiveness in any direction than the first 
baby that was laid on the lap of the world’s mo- 
ther. She would have been perfectly happy if 
she could have staid at home and made snow- 
men with her papa—perfectly happy in a higher 
kind if he would only have made her his invari- 
able companion in all his journeys, with a box 
under the seat for books, lunch, and the curiosi- 
ties, such as last year’s birds-nests, queer pebbles, 
moss, grotesque twigs, and leaves, which she al- 
ways collected for her play-house when she went 
out with him, about which he had exhaustless 
things to tell her, and which she treasured most 
sacredly under title of her ‘‘ Museum.” If she 
had not been as brave a little angel as she 
was good and loving, she would have bid her 
father good-by with tears in her eyes every time 
that he drove away from the portico without her ; 
but all that he ever had of her farewell was ten- 
der smiles and what she called ‘‘a bushel of 
kisses,” though by the time the sound of his car- 
riage-wheels had died away she was out of sight 
in the haymow, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

For months after Cuthbert’s mortifying disas- 
ter he pursued a course of rigid abstinence from 
stimulants of all sorts. A severe cold caught 
during one of his long rides led to a renewal of 
the Doctor’s prescription—this time, in the form 
of a glass of hot spiced rum, administered just be- 
fore going to bed. He consented to take it with 
fear and trembling, but it did him so much good 
that he was not slow to accept Derrick’s view of 
the case, and acknowledge that the only evil of 
liquor lay in its abuse. He finally returned to 
the conclusion that, after all, a constitution like 
his would be benefited by the temperate use of 
spirits daily—that nothing was a better safeguard 
against changes of temperature and sudden ex- 
posure at a distance from home—a better invig- 
orator, tonic, or means of getting up a reaction 
when wet through, than a glass of good oily old 
Bourbon. Presently the little box under the 
seat in addition to the lunch, and as a substitute 
for the various nicknackery which had filled it 
when Lily accompanied him, numbered among 
its invariable contents a quart bottle selected 
from the choicest corner of Derrick’s cellar. 

When such a bottle gets into the medicine 
chest it is astonishing how rapidly one’s nosol- 
ogy amplifies. Cuthbert would have been hor- 

















rified by the suggestion that it belonged in any 
other category than that of strictly medical 
stores; but he soon found so large a variety of 
ill feelings for which it was a specific, that be- 
fore he was aware he was having as frequent 
recourse to it as during the past summer. As 
the severity of the weather more and more pre- 
cluded the possibility of taking Lily with him, 
the dyspeptic melancholy for which Derrick had 
originally prescribed it became more and more 
habitual. Yearning for home and love, in a 
great empty catriage, with no companion but a 
black driver in front, and Care, the black foot- 
man of the poet, behind hin— 


(‘Post equitem sedet atra Cura”)— 


on lonely roads—in lonely inns—still worse, in 
places where every soul kept festival but. his 
own, and he, out of mere business policy, must 
take his share in the mirth or be set down as a 
kill-joy—what wonder that the old temptation 
ruined his moral defenses, and before any visi- 
ble excess could sound the alarm -bell to his 
conscience, possessed a firmer foothold in his 
citadel than before? Several times during the 
course of the winter, when many miles from 
home, he supped with hospitable entertainers 
after the day’s business, and awoke the next 
morning without any distinct recollection of how 
he got to bed ;_ but none of his companions, when 
they met at breakfast with slight headaches, were 
any better able to inform him; and as he had 
exposed himself to no daylight scrutiny of un- 
sympathetic eyes, and seemed to be thonght bet- 
ter of rather than worse, he treated his experi- 
ence as a pardonable social conformity, and felt 
no sting of remorse. 

At home he adhered most scrupulously to his 
resolutions of temperance. The most fastidious 
person could not have accused him of disgracing 
his family by any word or deed. Yet the fact 
that he had resumed the use of liquor was unmis- 
takable. His eye had a moist sparkle which, 
but for its being plainly induced, would have 
gone far to redeem him from the charge of home- 
liness. It was always an incongruously beauti- 
ful feature in his face; his college mates had 
likened him to Adonis looking out through slits 
in the mask of a Faun; and now its preternatural 
brilliancy frightened Lily for half.an hour, till 
she prayed her fears away, after he had stooped 
over her little crib with candle in hand to kiss 
her good-night. His tongue, once tied by such a 
painful self-consciousness, ran now sometimes 
into positive eloquence as he sat before the blaz- 
ing oak-logs talking with his wife, Derrick, and 
any neighbor who might chance in after the 
little golden head was nestling among its pillows. 
His cheek had changed its studently pallor for a 
carmine which never left it save in the early 
morning ; then its ashen hue would have startled 
his wife had she risen with him, but it was her 
habit to sleep late, and he scarcely looked at him- 
self in the glass till he had taken his before-break- 
fast bitters. Any expert must have seen in him 
one of those cases which have lately received from 
medical science a distinct name for their condi- 
tion—a case of ‘‘ chronic alcoholism.” Our best 
society in every city, in all professions and call- 
ings, contain many such. Devout, benevolent, 
good husbands, fathers, and business men; ade- 
quate .to every responsibility, faithful to every 
duty ; nobody ever saw them intoxicated ; they 
are a world-wide remove from the brawling 
drunkard or the fast man and voluptuary. The 
thought of a spree would horrify them; their 
convivial indulgences never exceed half a bottle 
of Medoc or a glass of Amontillado; many of 
them would be indignant at the charge of drink- 
ing for pleasure; what they take is simply as a 
tonic, and they think that they take very little of 
that. But they come to some critical time— 
some climacteric, like thirty years or forty-five, 
and out goes their life like a sharp-snuffed can- 
dle! Or they retire, apparently in the robustest 











“THERE! 


THERE! LET’S 


TRY TO FORGET ALL ABOUT IT, CUTHBERT MY 
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vigor, and are found dead in their beds the next 
morning ; there are livid spots under their skin— 
** hemorrhagia purpura ;” there is a clot in their 
heart ; Vahote come like a thief in = 
night—‘* Paraplegia,” ‘‘ the strong man arm 

that keepeth his goods in peace.” Or perhaps 
they are attacked by some comparatively trifling 


disease, from which every body says a giant | 
constitution must rise and shake itself free, like | 


an ox from a fly, with one wrinkle—a mild pneu- 
monia, a slight isy or gastritis, from which 
the feeble baby next door recovers in a week ; 
and down they go as if shot through the heart, 
the disease revealing that every timber has the 
dry-rot, and the shapely vessel has been sailing 
along a smooth water, God only knows how long, 
held together merely by the outer skin of plank- 
ing. Or they may tumble to pieces of a sudden 
into that direst rubbish-heap of soul and body, 
that most abject ruin, of the general paralytic; 
or some change in worldly circumstances takes 
away that pride of conventional position which 
alone stood them in stead of a conscience, and 
the decorous man, the synonym of respectability, 
who carries the plate up the aisle to-day, may to- 
morrow be begging his whilom fellow-vestryman 
for pennies enough to pass the night in oblivion 
and the gutter. 

I did not set out intending to make such a long 
digression. I meant only to illustrate ‘* chronic 
alcoholism” as a form of, drinking which is the 
most insidious of all, because it never disgraces 
itself. Sometimes it involves three pints of 
whisky a day—more than the drunkard would 
need to make his home a hell, his name a hiss- 
ing, his retinue a crowd of jeering ‘‘ Arabs,” his 
dormitory the watch-house, and his death a fore- 
gone conclusion. Chronic alcoholism keeps a 
bottle on the top shelf of the closet-—takes small 
drinks constantly—knows the exact line beyond 
which liquor shows, and that other line, consid- 
erably short of this, where it is pleasantly, sub- 
jectively sensible; then takes religious care never 
to reach the former mark, and never to fall below 
the latter one—never to betray itself, yet never to 
be free from the influence of stimulus during any 
hour of its waking life. 

Alas for himself! Alas for his beautiful young 
wife! Alas for his littie household angel, and 
the memory of that morning at the Pool! Into 
the category of such cases had come Cuthbert 
Kearney. 

Derrick Dalmager saw all this with the eyes 
of a penetrating physician. But among his 
neighbors—the people with whom he had been 
reared—the great majority of such as did not 
get drunk openly belonged to the same class as 
Cuthbert; and whether calloused by the univer- 
sality of the fact, or from whatever reason, he 
m/‘nded his own business, and gave his friend no 
warning. The only notice that he ever took of 
his ‘‘ regular habit” was an expression of counte- 
nance—a smile so good-natured that more sus- 
picious men than Cuthbert might have taken 
umbrage at it as a sneer, more especially as it 
often seemed half-addressed to Mrs. Kearney— 
like an amused taking of that lady into his con- 
fidence, as if he were saying, ‘‘ He’s on his high 
horse to-night, isn’t he?” when the schoolmas- 
ter’s speech was more than usually unlocked, 
and his metaphor or antithesis soared in the fire- 
light, as they discoursed together, into an Ori- 
ental fervor beyond the common. ‘There were 
occasions, indeed, when the intense pathos or 
lofty morality of Cuthbert’s utterance, inspired 
though its physical organ was by such an ignoble 
Helicon as flows in Bourbon County, would have 
stirred any appreciative audience to much pro- 
founder depths than the most brilliant flashes of 
Derrick’s cynical wit and wisdom. Derrick was 
too acute a judge of intellectual capability not to 
discern this, though at first it took his pride by 
surprise to find this poor weak nature his possi- 
ble rival in any thing. And Cuthbert’s latent 
power became even yet more unmistakable when 
his own wile’s eyes filled with tears of admira- 
tion, and her cheeks paid homage to the beauty 
of his speech by flushing like a girl's as she sat 
sighing with her eyes riveted on him. So intent 
were both speaker and hearer that they did not 
notice the expression which came into Derrick’s 
face. The fitfully dancing fire-light would have 
forbidden any man who knew that Derrick was 
Cuthbert’s friend to pronounce on that expres- 
sion unreservedly ; but a stranger seeing it might 
have been pardoned for supposing him Cuthbert’s 
bitterest enemy; and when the schoolmaster 
paused, half startled at his own boldness, Derrick 
cried out, with enthusiasm : 

‘“* Bravo, Kearney! I’m glad you and I are 
not a pair of gay young bachelors—rival suitors 
for Mrs. Kearney’s hand! I’m afraid if you 
talked in that way you'd make your wife fall in 
love with you.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ho* many cage spring suits were — 
on a certain day last week we would not 
venture to estimate! Spring suits, did we say ? 
We meant summer ones; but, in truth, we are 
constantly forgetting that it is really summer. 
To be sure, before this paragraph is in print, the 
‘heated term’? may burst upon us; but at pres- 
ent it rains over alternate day in a very April- 
like manner; the strawberries are sour, and 
though it is the fashion in June to talk of 
“going into the country,” there really is no oc- 
casion to leave the city, so far as the weather is 
concerned. But a change will come, so_ that 
doubtless we shall be forced to recommend Long 
Branch, Saratoga, Newport, Lake Mahopac, the 
White Mountains, or some other quiet (!) coun- 
try place, wherein to get a breath of fresh air. 
So let us be content with the present. 

But about the above-mentioned ruined walk- 
ing suits—the dry-goods merchants reaped a har- 
vest thereby. The day referred to was a—well, 
really, it is quite impossible to say exactly whe. 
kind of a day it was. In the early morning it 
was densely foggy; then it rained in a dull, heavy 
Way; then it Be tened up, and business-men 





started down town, hopefully leaving their um- 
brellas behind them; then thick, black storm- 
clouds gathered in the west and overspread the 
sky, and at mid-day it poured in impetuous tor- 
rents, mingled rain and hail, with thunder ard 
lightning. Afterward the elements seemed re- 
lieved, a trifle of blue sky appeared, the sun 
pence out, and, though the clouds bore a 

herous aspect, multitudes were deceived, 
and were lured out into the streets. Suddenly 
the storm burst forth, and torrents fell. At this 
crisis, seated comfortably in a car, which we 
were resolved not to leave in a hurry—though, 
by remarkable foresight, armed with umbrella 
and water-proof—we were the innocent spec- 
tator of many a comedy, as well as tragedy. Im- 
provident damsels, unprotected by even a mi- 
nute parasol, were deluged by the floods, and rush- 
ed dripping into the cars, with a most forlorn 
aspect. Pretty little lace bonnets, bright flow- 
ers and ribbons, silk paletots and skirts, shared 
a miserable fate with plainer materials. Happy 
they who wore only a plain black suit. How- 
ever, the ladies were exceedingly sensible, and 
bore their misfortunes with the greatest good- 
humor. In an hour the sun was shining, and 
finally ee fa in the west, amidst glorious 
golden clouds. The next | was faultless, and 
every body was out, including, of course, all 
those who were obliged to purchase a new suit 
of clothes! We understand, on good authority, 
that there has scarcely been such a “run” on 
Stewart's establishment during the season as oc- 
curred on that bright day. 








West Point has been the centre of interest 
for many from the commencement of June, and 
will continue to be so to a considerable extent 
through the season. The June examinations 
are very important to the cadet, for then the 
estimates of his progress for the year are made 
up, and it is decided whether or not he is pre- 
pared to remain the balance of his term. The 
newly- appointed “Plebes” are now undergoing 
their drilling by the cadets, in squads of four or 
five. Although, of course, exceedingly awkward 
as compared with the thoroughly-drillea cadets, 
they are said to be unusually intelligent and man- 
Ws and to exhibit the right qualities for soldiers. 

est Point has been crowded with visitors; and 


independent of the cadets, who receive their full - 


share of attention, it is a delightful place in 
which to while away the summer hours. 





The Revolution states that there is a Nautical 
School in Madison Street in this city, conduct- 
ed by two ladies, who, during the late war, pre- 
pared for the navy two thousand mates and cap- 
tains of the merchant service, whose knowledge 
of navigation was inexact, and who took two or 
three months’ instruction at the nautical school, 
by way of preparation for the strict examination 
required by the Naval Board. This school has 
been in operation about sixteen years, and young 
seamen, who have wished to qualify themselves 
as mates and captains, have attended, when their 
respective vessels have happened to be in port. 
The school was originally founded by — 
William Thoms, author of the ‘ Practical Navi- 

tor’? and ‘‘Thoms’s Tables.” He was assisted 

y his wife and daughter. After his death his 
son-in-law took charge of the school; but for 
some years past the two ladies, who have stud- 
ied navigation both theoretically and practitally, 
have conducted it. 


The Hvening Mail, in a very sensible paragraph 
against ladies accepting expensive presents from 
gentlemen who are merely ordinary acquaint- 
ances, opeaee of a lady who received a very 
beaufiful set of jewelry, by express, from a 
‘*friend,’? not many weeks ago. She returned 
it to the express company, saying that as a re- 
ceipt must have been given for so valuable a 
parcel, the company must know the name of 
the sender. She requested that it be returned 
accordingly. Receiving expensive gifts is open 
to many objections, and often places a lady in a 
very embarrassing position. Flowers may, in 
general, be accepted freely—they are a pleasant 
tribute to offer to a lady friend, and will not be 
likely to annoy her. But if she does not want 
them they will speedily take care of themselves, 
without giving her the trouble to return them 
by express or otherwise. 





The trade in West India fruits has been un- 
usually brisk this season. Bananas have been 
abundant, and they will be more or less in the 
market for a couple of months longer. They 
are brought mostly from Baracoa, and the “‘ sea- 
son’’ commences about the first of April. They 
are packed in bins, and sold at wholesale by the 
bin. It is said that bananas should never be 
ripened in the sun, as is a very common prac- 
tice, but always in the shade and by simple at- 
mospheric pr The ine burns or 
injures the quality of the fruit, besides render- 
ing it liable to rot during the process of ripen- 
ing. Cocoa-nuts are brought in vessels with 
bananas, being packed under the bins. They 
are shipped either with the husks on or off, at 
pleasure. When husked they bring about fif- 
teen dollars per thousand more than when not 
husked. 

The crop of pine-apples is said to be unusually 
fine this year. This fruit is sold at the wharf by 
the hundred, in assorted or in unassorted lots. 
The city retail trade is mostly — at Wash- 
ington Market, where the principal part of the 
manipulation of the fruit is done. 


Borax is used in many large washing establish- 
ments as a was) -powder, instead of soda. It 
does not in the slightest degree injure the text- 
ure of the linen. Its effect is to soften the 
hardest water, and therefore is a pleasant and 
useful addition to water for bathing. It is also 
recommended as excellent for cleansing the hair 
and the teeth. 








. 


The skin of the crocodile is being put to a 
novel use, a to report. In Paris ladies’ 
boots are made of it, and its merits are said to 
be extreme flexibility and readiness to take the 
most admirable polish. The fashion will not be 
likely to be extensively adopted here. 

A ‘new thing”’ in ear-rings is also announced 
from Paris in the shape of a pair of enormous, 
hairy, spotted spiders, with a fly caught in their 
feelera, How lnvely! 





A gentleman traveling in Rome writes: “We 
Lear every language spoken; and I do not now 
know whetver what I talk is Italian or French. 





Tam inclined to think it is a combination, with a 
little English thrown in at the hard piaces; also, 
now and then, a remarkably expressive gesture, 
I am not sure but that if Americans travel as 
much on the Continent in years to come as now, 
we may not soon have the basis laid for that uni- 
versal language which some philosophers have 


to contrive. There are two recipes for: 


sought 
roi led Italian, which are v 





sible, and can be obtained at any “notion” store. 
The stand is intended to hold papers as a bag, 

—The proper value of a wedding gift, or of any 
other, consisis in the sentiment aud not in the cori. 
We can not imagine that your friend would be lik 
to prize any thing more than your miniature. TT) ¢ 
ceremonious mode of preseutation is to send the pif 
to the bride’s house just before the marriage. 











ery . ae 

among travelers, and seem largely to supersede 
the laborious study of grammars and conversa- 
tion books. One is for the speaker to take the 
French word for what he wants, and add an ‘0’ 
or an ‘e’ to it according as euphony seems to 
require. The other method is to take the Latin 
word and put it in the ablative absolute. Peo- 
ple who have any thing to sell or to let are quite 
able to understand these forms of Italian.’’ 





In Venezuela, according to a recent statement, 
when a young man asks for the hand of a young 
girl, the father gives the supplicant a very hard 
stone to pierce. It usually takes about three 
years to pierce the stone, and then father grants 
the young man’s request, and hands over his 
daughter. 





An inventive genius of Paddington, England, 
Ee oses to introduce, under the name of ‘Steam 

ird,” a‘‘flying steam-engine,”’ fitted with wings, 
flapped by the action of steam. He will use 
liquid fuel, and carry very little water, condens- 
ing the steam by a very light condenser, made 
like the tail of a bird, to sustain the bird and 
steady its flight. The arms of the wings are con- 
nected with the piston-rod of the engine, so that 
the apparatus is raised by the strokes of the 
wings alone, without light-gas, heated air, or 
other contrivance to give it buoyancy. To this 
engine he attaches seats for one or more passen- 
gers. 





The Russian Senate, with the sanction of the 
Emperor, has just published a decree prohibit- 
ing the importation, manufacture, or sale of pa- 
per-hangings, stuffs, dresses, sweetmeats, toys, 
ete., colored or dyed with poisonous substances. 





Not long ago the inhabitants of Toulouse 
were surprised by observing the ground covered 
with a yellow dust. This phenomenon, which 
is sometimes called a shower of sulphur, is pro- 
duced by a current of air — over extensive 
pine forests or masses of flowers and ae 
with it the pollen produced, which is afterwar 
brought down by rain. Sometimes the color of 
the deposit is red, arising from minute particles 
brought by the wind from the desert or volcanic 
aes then it takes the name of a shower 
of blood. 





The a of gingerbread in Paris is 
estimated at 2,000,000 pounds annually, and the 
quantity of pastry is almost fabulous. Recently 
a ‘‘fair,’’ given by vendors of gingerbread and 
miscellaneous cakes, was held at the ‘‘ Place du 
Tréne”’ and on the adjacent boulevards. The 
scene would have conveyed an animated idea to 
the stranger of the manners and amusements of 
the lower classes of the country. On all sides 
were long lines of booths filled with various 
sorts of gingerbread and pastry, well known to 
the youthful portion of the population, and sold 
at the minimum price of one sou a piece. 





False hair has been so universally worn—at 
least in Paris—that when a woman has luxuriant 
tresses of her own she gets no credit for them. 
A story is told of a beautiful English lady, who 
was invited to Compeigne, and whose abundant 
hair becoming the subject of discussion at an 
imperial supper party, no one would believe it 
real till she loosened it before the company, 
when it fell almost to her feet. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.—The fact that ape material is two yards wide 
will not interfere with goring the skirt. You can la: 
two breadths of your gored pattern on one width o: 
the goods. Gore only the front breadths and two side 
breadths. Make the — skirt proper to reach only 
to the knee, then add a wide flounce with the robe 
attern as a border for trimming. Make a narrow 
Bean at the top of the flounce, and form a narrow 
ruffled heading by gathering on a cord. 
Bronetre.—The Metternich en is claimed by 
both brunettes and blondes. The princess for whom 
it is named, and who acne on it into fashion, has 
brown eyes, a rosy complexion, and light chestnut 
hair. If the wearer has a clear en it is im- 
material whether she be dark or fair. This color, how- 
ever, should only be worn in conjunction with white 
or black, as it does not mingle well with a contrasting 
color. The same clear complexion is requisite in or- 
der to make lavender and mauve becoming. Amber 
and the cad buff, now so fashionable, is especiall 
suited to brunettes. Mexico blue is a clear shade simi- 


ught to be given to the 
ig her to dinner or in the ball-room. 
however, considered the peoper arm to 
ive in the street, go that the right may be left free for 


fense. 
Lovisz.—A trained skirt two yards and a halt wide 
around the bottom. The flounce may be either ten 
inches or half a yard, according to your own fancy. 
The skirt must be sloped from the flounce upward or it 
will be too fall at the waist. Leave the two back 
widths of the silk skirt full. Make but few pleats at 
the back. There must be some fullness, but should 
not be a great deal. 

Avevsta.—It is decidedly improper to keep up your 
acquaintance with Mr. P. (whom you met accidentally 
at a party), without a regular introduction of the gen- 
tleman to your ts. 

Ciara W.—We do not know exactly what capes you 
allude to. Wrappings of the same material as the 
walking dress are invariably worn here. It is posi- 
tively a rare thing to see the mantle and dress of dif- 
— a aoe cones. sn oe img 3 fichus 
of various are juently illustra in Harper's 
Dear roms Ghich we hope you will be able to make 
a selection. 

A Country Reaper.—Crinoline straw is a name 
given lately to the old-fashioned Neapolitan straw. 

Heurn. pongee parasols, white and pale buff, 
are considered appropriate with street suits of an 
color. Care should be taken that the bright color o 
the lining is of a shade becoming to the complexion. 
Rose color is suitable for brunettes; blue and green 
for blondes. 

E. H. Witson.—We regret that we can give you no 
other pattern than the illustration of the article to 
which you refer, which, moreover, is accompanied by 
a verbal description. Thanks for your kind apprecia- 
tion of our efforts. 

J. Bresy.—Any kind of canes can be used for the 
newspaper stand, whether white or colored, as they are 
afterward varnished. They should be as stiff as pos- 
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Copyine Waer..—By the meaus of ihe ie iy-in- 
vented oar Wheel patterns may be transferred 
ul 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equate useful for cutting petiorks ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garmenis 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


es 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFECTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 

PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin ‘and Complexion SUFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 

This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. 

For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


portance. 

For GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 


PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 
PHALON’S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 


No lady's toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi: 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 
ach. Sic. per Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8.4. WELLING, 571 B’dway. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 

The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 











OR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use was A Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


B OOSEY’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 
FIFTY CENTS EACH BOOK. 
NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Selection of new Waltzes, &c., by Johann Strauss 50c. 
100 Reels, Country Dances, &c. . . « « 





24 Schottisches, Redowas, and Varsovianas. . . 50c. 
12 — by best dance writers . . . . . 50c 
50 Polkas and alops, by eminent authors. . . 50c. 


50 Waltzes, by popular composers . Pei 
The above bn ed dance music is contained in 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, a complete library 
of modern music. Sixty books, 50 cents each ; clearly 
rinted on good paper, from new type, large 4to size. 
Mailed on receipt of price. Catalogues of BOOSEY'S 
CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS on application. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, New York. 


NEW DISCOVERY. 


The most profound and SECRET communications 
may now be sent either by LETTER or TELEGRAPH, 

ithont the possibility of their being read by any one 
except the person to whom they are addressed. 
FOWLER'S SELF-TEACHING SYSTEM OF KEY, 
WRITING accomplishes this end, and can be learned 
in five minutes by any one who can read or write. On 
receipt of $1 I will send two Self-Teaching Charts; 
or, for $5, Fifteen Charts to one address, postpaid: 
Competent Agents, either ladies or gentlemen, wanted 
in every city, town, and county in the United States 
and Canada. Send stamp for circular. Apply to or 
address G. B. FOWLER & CO.,37 Park Row, Room 
22, New York. 


NEW TABLE KNIFE. 


Something that will not Break. A Handle that will 
not Crack. not Offensive to the Smell, like Rubber. 
Is Beautiful in Design and Finish. Is tle Best possi- 
ble Article for Famtiirs, Horers, Rrstavran7s, aud 
Srrampoats. This knife is forged from one Lar of 
a and blade; is heavily plated with silver, 
an e 











Cuearest Sinver-Piatep Knire Orrerep For SALE. 


Made by J. RUSSELL & CO., Green River Works, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Sold wholesale and retail by 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
Importers oF Curva, Gass, ETO., 
479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 
P.S.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 


POTTIER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 





FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 ann 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“1 EAUTIFUL WOMEN.” National types: English, 
French, German, Austrian, Turkish, Russian, 
Grecian, Swiss, Polish, Chinese, Swedish, Dutch, Jap. 
anese, etc., with portraits, in July No. Pareno.oGicaL 
JouRNAL, 80 cts., or $3 a year; clubs of 10, six months 
‘‘on trial” for $10. S.R. Wet, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


Bore AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


A fine assortment of 
DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS, 








in 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
DEVLIN & CO., 


Broapway, cor. Grand Sr. i 
Broapway, cor. WABREN S NEW YORK 


ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 





MES, MELVAIN & CO. 
™ o. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ESTABLISIIED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
| eis slant TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
fro their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
Was of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootong (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixrp (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
er tb. 
* Exeuisn Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

Imprrtat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per ib. 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$125 per tb. 


Uxcororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 


GunpowveEr (green), $1 26; best, $1 5U per tb. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, salcons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou BrrakFast AND DINNER CoFFEE, 


which we sell at the low price of 80 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roasrep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
GrereEn (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35¢c. per tb. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lectivns by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as hberal as we can afford. e sen! 
no cumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. $ 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
es from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
lees number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as they are 


Boevs or Imirations. 


We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


> a Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5648, New York City. 





DP AmMonns AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
C. A. STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





ARTLETT Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

J MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 

chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


H. MACY, Fourteenth Street and Sixth 


° Avenue. 
SPRING TOT nee ates oon 
S, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, PARASOLS, FAR x 
p CY GOODS, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, LINEN HANDK’CH'’FS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FRENCH FLOWERS, 
KID GLOVES, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 


F A HUMBUG, 
What a wonder 
That the doors 
Are open wide— 
Ever since the 
First of August 
Thousands have 
Pain Paint applied. 
Those who lie, 

Or call it humbug, 
Are the doctors, 
Not acquaint— 
For they always 
Have been jealous 
When their patients 
Use Pain Paint. 
Pile up facts 
As high as mountains, 
Flash the truth 
Before their eyes ; 
[apd es my! 
s always humbu 

Men of science 7 

1 of lies. 

Pain Paint has been tested free of cost over six 
months every day (except Sundays), at No. 170 Chat- 
ham Square, New York, for the removal and cure of 
all manner of per and disease. The office is con- 
stantly crowded with patients, rain or shine, and yet 
fools are found who are silly enough to lie and-call it 
humbug. Yet Hog a who buys Pain Paint, or 
tries it free of cost, Knows that ali who call it humbug 
tell a falsehood. All such lies, like chickens, come 
home to roost. Their own reputation is ‘* besmeared” 
by their well-known opposition to Wolcott's Pain Paint. 














pA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OT 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE PEON, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 

















A be 4 variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upnam’s 
Ematt Biano pr Panis instantly renders the 
50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by express for $2 50, 
by 8. C. UPHAM. hiladelphia. 
Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 
G REAT SALE 
DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
ALBUMS, 
And a variety of valuable and useful articles for sale at 
A Check, describing an article selected from our 
Stock for sale at One Dollar, will be sent on the re- 
No Charye for Schedules or Checks made at this estab- 
lishment. 
the kind in the country. Address 
FARNHAM & CO 
RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
W ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without ae 


JEWELRY, LOCKS, 

WATCHES, BRONZES. 
Silver and Plated Ware. 
skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 

» 25 South Eighth St., 
or 
SILVER PLATED WARE OF ALL KINDS, 
ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH ARTICLE. 
ceipt of Turre Cents to pay postage 
Send for Circulars, as this is the most liberal sale of 
No. 24 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 

ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Buston. 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘‘ Elas- 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month an 


expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name cr otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 





EW Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 





T B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. ™ 
If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


N EW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifiex, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious ee. For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


O THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 
_& _and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is be aaa oy THROWN AWay to 
sew with weak thread. here are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is ——— ranked 

CLARK'S SPOOL COTTON, 
Established in 1820, Labelled : 
JOHN CLARK, Jr, & CO.’S 
Mitr Enp, Guiascow, 
BEST SIX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 
The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 


is on evel pool 
Y THE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


pe WATER. 


- THE DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by 
ALEXANDER McKENZIE, No. 35 Fourth Street, is 
the kind of Porous Filter to which I alluded in my re- 
cent Report to the Croton Board. I consider the arti- 
ficial sandstone which constitutes the filtering me- 
dium to be an excellent article for the purpose. The 
instrument is quite durable, and requires to be re- 
versed occasionally to insure its action. 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 

Material sent to the country, and workmen who can 
apply water usefully with economy.. Particular atten- 
tion paid to the repairing of houses during the absence 
of families in the country, by ALEX. McKENZIE & 
CO., Plumbers and Gastitters, 35 Fourth St., N. Y. 


V ARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. 

Warenovses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manuractory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city, consisting of 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Particular attention given to the furnishing of 
Cuvrcues, Cocnrry Rrstpenors, Horers, &. 























TARR &€ MARCUS, 
NO. 22 JOUN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 
embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSEKT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornameutal 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
a ms, and Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 
1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY} 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


ao 


2. Embracing the must decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
and FINISH. 

3. Facilities for manufacturing in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enabling 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWEST 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 


|; GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 

THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Cougs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 

Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary A ffections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 


action. eo 
From the Boston Journal. 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Potann’s Waite Pine Comrounp.—After having 
given it a Seer trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a — valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally, In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give it a 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A VatvasLe Meptioine. — Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
pornos es combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—IJndependent. 








The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


“TRY IT.” A$3 Magazine, in clubs of 10, sent half 

a year, “‘on trial,” for $10, or ‘t= each! Tur 
ProrortaL PureNno.ogioaL JournaL. New Vol.—4sth 
—begins with July No. S.R.WELLS, 389 B’dway, N.Y. 


4 iss > a SO PrINGHAM LACE, 
Ss an 
BROCATELLE, Silk and Wool TERRY, 
REP, and all other curtain materials and Furniture 
Coverin New Importations. 
.L.& J.B. KELTY & CO., 447 Broadway. 


JURNITURE, 
NEW STYLES, FIRST CLASS, 
At KELTY’S, 447 BROADWAY. 


| Fat IN MY HEART, and Pay no Rent. 
New Song, for Piano, by Samvet Lover.... 
Brightens when I Come... 


















FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 


2d door above 25th St. 
| ‘ese PENCILS. 


For Margine Croritne, &c.: Single, 50 cts.; 3 for 
$1; per doz., $2 75; per gross, $28. 

For Writine on Woop: Single, 60 cts. ; two for $1; 
per doz., $4. 

Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price. 

“More convenient than ink.”"—Amer. Agriculturist. 

“Tnvaluable for marking linen.”"—Chicago Tribune. 

Manvracturep ann So_p sy THE INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Nortnampron, Mass. 

GZ Sold by Stationers and dealers every where. 


. ws JACKSON’S. 
MOURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 
FINE TAMESE CLOTH, $7 50 per dress, worth $12. 
FINE HENRIETTA CLOTH, $7 50, worth $12. 
FINE CRAPE CLOTH, $6 per dress, worth $9. 
FINE SCOTCH GINGHAMS, $3 Re dress, worth $5. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH MOHAIR AND POPLIN 
ALPACAS, at 623¢¢., 75c., and 87¢c. per yard, much 
below their real value. 

TAMARTINES, 373¥c. per yard, worth 62%c. 

RICH BLACK SILKS, in all the most popular makes, 
% wide, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, and $3—real bargains. 

CANVAS and IRON GRENADINES from % to 2 yds. 


wide. 

Also, TRAVELLING DRESS GOODS in great variety, 
consisting of GRAY SILK SERGES, PONGEES, 
WASH POPLINS, GRANITE POPLINS, MOZAM- 

BIQUES, POPLIN DE PARIS, &c., &c. 

N.B.—A LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK OF 
ELEGANT MOURNING BONNETS. 

JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broapway. 


Branch, 208 Bowery. 











NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “‘ B. T. Ban- 
bitt’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Doitar 
Grernsack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


| 





“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





eens New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
. FOR JULY, 180s. 


CONTENTS: 
AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 
By E. G. Squier. 


Iniustrations.—Ruins of Témple of Viracocha, 
Cacha, Peru.—Sun Circle, Sillustani, Peru.—Plat- 
form Stone of Sun Circle.—Turf House near Mouth 
of the Rio Ramis.—Plan of Inca Tambo, La Raya. 
—Gateway of Fortress of Piquiliacta.—Remains 
of Palace of the First Inca, Cuzco.—Inca Dvuor- 
way in Cuzco.—Inca Bridge 6ver the Huatenay, 
Cuzco.—Church and Convent of Santo Domingo, 
Cuzco.—Cvurt of Convent of Santo Domingo, 
and Ancient Inca Fountain, Cuzco.—Remaining 
End Walls of the Temple of the Suu, Cuzco.—Side 
Wall of the Temple of the Sun, and Ancient Street, 
Cuzco,—View of the Hill of the Sacsahuaman from 
the Plaza dei Cabild), Cuzco.—Religious Proces- 
sion and Church of La Merced, Cuzco.—Terra Cot- 


tas, Cuzco, — Anciein Stone Sculpture, Cuzco.— 
Dog-Killing in Front of Conveut of Santa Ana, 
Cuzco, * 


THE FASHIONS IN GUINEA. 

ILirstraticns.—Go to Guinea.—Hamitic Dan- 
dy. —Ora Chaunk.— A Gabun Chief. — A Gabun 
Princess.—Chief in War Dress.—Kinyg Nimle Hue. 
—A Kroo-Boy.—A Dix Cove Chignon.—Miss Kra- 
nyine. — Flower-Garden Coiffure. — Duplex Coif- 
fure.—The Belle of Dix Cove. 

DAVID GARRICK. 

In.ustRations.—David Garrick.—Margaret Wcf- 

fington.—Eva M. Garrick, 
POPPIES, 


NEW YORK IN THE REVOLUTION. 

In.ustrations.—Fort George.—Gouverneur Mor- 
ris.—John Jay.—Alexander Hamilton.—Washing- 
ton and Clinton's aah gare Howe.— 
Ruins of Trinity.— Middle Dutch Church.—The 
Sugar-House.—The Prison-Ship Jersey.—Federal] 
Hall, Trinity Church, and Wall Street. 

DUMB ORACLES. 

WOMAN'S FORM. 

UNANSWERED. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

ILtusTRations.— The Blackbird.— Uncle and 
Aunt.—Mr. and Mrs. Dr. Stedman.— Nothing to 
Say. 

THE RELIEF. 
STREET PAVEMENTS. 

ILiusrRraTions.— Cobble-Stone.—Belgian Pave- 
ment.—Nicolson Pavement.—Sectiuns of S:afford 
Pavement.—Gutter and Corner Blocks.—Section 
of Sireet.—Top View of Pavement. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By 
Newman Hau. 

THE REPORTERS OF THE SEA. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. Parr III. 

ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN AMERICAN. 

JACK AND HIS MOTHER. 

THE DRY TORTUGAS. 

ALLOWANCED. 

EDITOR’ EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





In the Number for January was commenced on 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Muioo 
Craik. 

The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion'’s Herald, Boston. 





‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
PiAsrees WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced thé 
issue of ‘* 7'he Moonstone,” a Novel, by WiLkie Coins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon ame questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Weexty form a remarkble series of. brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





= . 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Fleasure, 
and Instruction. 


}i4sFeee BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ** The Household Angel," 
a Novel, by Fitz Hue Lupiow. 


The Bazag, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of Americar 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Harrer’s MaGazing, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WreEkLy, One Year 
Harper's Bazar, One Year .......... 


Harrrr’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEExty, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; o” ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 
g@~ Harper's Periopicats will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 


A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazinr, now com- 
prising hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth ——— will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents amwi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazan, and 24 cents avmi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Teems ror Apvertistnc in Harrer’s Periopicatrs. 
Harper's Mayazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





Perropicat. Dracers supplied with Harrer’s Week- 
ty and Harrer’s Bazar at Seven Dollars per hundred 
each. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Jury 4, 1868. 
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ould remain at home @ 
cooper and an honest man !” 


By. t you allus 
fore you 

aied & pioeets and allus t 

a receet you 

your muna. 


Ef you air onla a quarter 
of a second tu late you won't 
t time. , 

We've got lots of men 
with toweren intellex and 
brillyent genius and all tha’ 
but then, you see, we n 
just a few men of good com- 
mon ike. 


There may be some sweet 
sadness in chewing the bit- 
ter cud of adversity ; but the 
most uv ‘em in this section 
would rather have terback- 
er, you know. 

f wise men never made 
mistaks this wood be a hard 
wurld for fools—of whom a 
great many are which. 

It's no use to be mizerable 
to-da because you're afraid 
you can't be happy to-mor- 
row. 


It don't take as much 
sense to pick a lock or forge 
a check as it do to not do it. 

When it rains pudden you 
hold up gour dish ; but don’t 
spend your time watchen 
for a shower. 

It don't take a smart man 
to be a fool. 

You can’t do business 
without sense, any more 
than u ken start a kooper shop on top of a bane eae. 

> man that don't know enny thing will tell it the first time he gets 
a chance. 

Ef I enjoy enny thing more than the prosperity of a good man it iz 
the punishment of a scoundrel. 


Georce. “I mean, my 


——_>_—— 

A San Francisco Chinaman blew out the gas-light in his bedcham- 
ber, and was rescued nearly suffocated. His first words on recover- 
ing were, ‘‘ Me no stealee gas!” 


eocalappilipibcpensiite 
THINGS WE SHOULD MUCH LIKE TO SEE. 

A fruit tree that keeps over ilferers by its own bark. 

Gas that would go out at night and come in again in the morning. 

A sauce-pan that will boil over with rage when the cook is insulted. 

A clock that is so conceited as not to run down its own works. 

The coat of a poor man's stomach (to see if it is out at the elbows). 


~~. 
“Genius will work its way through,” as the poet said, when he 
saw a hole in the elbow of his coat. 


acceaecielianarant 

The following “warning” is posted on a man’s grounds a few 
miles back uf Hoboken: “ Take notice, that whosoever is found tres- 
passing on these grounds will be shot and prosecuted.” 

RE eT 

The other evening one gentleman pointed out a dandified-lookin 
individual to his friend as a ae. “What!” said his friend, 
“such a looking chap as that a sculptor? Surely, you must be mis- 
taken.” ‘He may not be the kind of one you mean,” said the in- 
formant, ‘‘but I know that he ‘chiseled’ a tailor out of a suit of 
clothes last week.” 


——_.> ——_ 
‘Tue Vorors or tHE Nigut"—Those blessed babies, 


—_——_—>_ 

“Mr. Jones,” said Mrs. J., with an air of triuntph, don't you think 
marriage is a means of grace?” ‘Well, yes,’ ape ones, ‘I 
suppose any thing is a means of grace that breaks down pride and 
leads to repentance." 


—_—_>_———— 

A New London physician was recently asked one starlight even- 
ing if he knew Ursa Minor, and replied, with but brief hesitation: 
“Oh = ! there is a family of Minors in Hartford, and I guess it’s 
one of them.” 


scndaielipgiionie: 
How To ovre A ‘‘Greu or THe Pertop"—Put a full stop to her. 
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LAST NEW THING IN SKIRTS. 


Aunt (slightly shocked). “ Why, Child, all your Clothes are Falling Off!" 


: 2 


Laura. “Oh, dear, no, Aunty; it’s the Fashion ! 


tet, 
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: —s GIO 
ALARMING! 


). 


THE VERY GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


Mrs. Brown (to B., who 
Mr. Brown, who may ‘ Lady 
Sleeves,’ indeed !” 


A plate of apples was being passed round to a 
oup of children. There was a fine red one on 
the top which a little girltook. ‘‘ How greedy you 
are,” said her next neighbor, ‘to take the larges}! 
I meant to take that myse'f.” 
—_———— 


NEGRO SERMON. 


** * Strate am de road an’ narrow am de paff which 
leads off to glory!’ Bredern Blevers: Youam sem- 
ble dis nite in coming to hear de word and have 
splained and monstrated to yu; yes yu is—and I 
tend for to splain it as de lite of liben day. We 
am wicked sinners hea below—it’s a fack, my 
bredern, and I tell you how itcum. You see 

‘Adam was de fust man, 
Ebe was de tudder, 
Cane was de wicked man 
Kase he kill his brudder.’ 

Adam and Eve were bof brack men, and so was 
Cane and Able. Now I s'pose it seems to strike 
er understanding how de fust white man cum. 
hy, I let youno. Den you see when Cane kill his 
brudder de massa cum and say, ‘Cane, whar’s your 
brudder Able?’ Cane say, ‘I don't know, massa.’ 
But de nigger node all de time. Massa now git 
mad and cum agin; speak mity sharp dis time. 
*Cane, whar’s your ble, yu_ nigger?’ 
Cane now git frightened and he turn white; and 
dis de way de fust white man cum upon dis earth! 
And ifit had not been for dat dar nigger Cane we'd 
nebber been trubbled with de sassy whites ‘pon de 
fuce ob dis circumlar globe. De quire will sing de 
forty-eleventh him, tickler meter. Brudder Jones 

pass round de sasser.” 

~~» 

Married life often begins with rosewood and ma- 

hogany and ends with pine. 


An Onseot or InrErest—Seven-Thirties. 
—_——_a———_ 

A Caledonia paper, in an obituary of a youn 

lady who died lately, closed by saying: ‘She ha 

an amiable temper, and was uncommonly fond of 

ice-cream and other delicacies.” 


EAS lie 

A Surr Tuat RARELY Fits Wert—A law-suit. 
———_—_~. 

A steward wrote to a bookseller in London for 

some books to fit up his master’s library in the fol- 

lowing terms: ‘In the first place I want six feet 


near a yard of old civil law in folio.” 
—_.——_—— 


DaveuteRs—Millionairs. 


of theology, the same quantity of metaphysics, and 


Favorite Arrs or MAMMAS WITH MARBIAGEABLE 





Grorce (late Comic Bachelor). “What do ae Sisk the Man wanted, my Dear? (A visitor had called during breakfast.) He came to Take my Life!" 
“ 01 Ld 


AFTECTIONATE WIFE (rushing at him 
Love, in the 


e 
Imperial Pisctaiion Assurance Office, that your Ma’s been Bothering about ever since we were Married {” 
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a bad habit of talking in his sleep). “ And pra: 
lizabeth’ be? with her ‘ Blue Gown’ and ‘ 44 
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“Mother,” said a lad, 
is it wrong to break egg- 


shells ? ‘ 

ly my dear,” 
replied the m mf “bat 
what do you ask such a silly 
question for 

“Because I have just dro 
ped the basket with all the 
eggs in it,” replied he. 

A little girl, on hearin; 
her Baa Ee ges that she ~ 
tended to go to a ball, and 
have her dress trimmed with 
pagles, innocently inquired 
if the bugles would blow up 
while she danced. ‘*Ohno," 
said the mother, “your fa- 
ther will do that when he 
discovers I have bought 
them.” 





—_————— 


Toe SpriRir AND THE 
Frxsx.—The following story 
was told by Dr. William Ar- 
not, at a soirée in Sir H. W. 
Moncrieff’s church in Edin- 
burgh the other evening: 
‘Dr. Macleod and Dr. Wat- 
son. were in the West High- 
lands together on a tour, 
ere leaving for India. While 
crossing a loch in a boat, in 
company with a number of 
passengers, a storm came 
on. One of the passengers 
was heard to say, ‘The twa 
ministers-should begin to 
pray, or we’ll a’ be drooned.’ 

Na, na,’ said the boatman 
‘the little ane can pray if 
he likes, but the big ane 
maun tak’ an oar.’ 





** An Unloved Wife,” who 
ought to know of that of 
which she speaks, because 
she has so much experience, 
says that the reason that la- 
dies look so much to money, 
in the matter of marriage, 
is, that nowadays they so 
seldom find any thing else 
in a man worth having. 

oe 

A French country curé has 
found a new argument to 
show the existence of Provy- 
idence. He lately said to hia 
parishioners, who are largely engaged in raising early vegetables: 

‘Perhaps you have sometimes asked yourselves why not 
ve to asparagus two succulent ends instead of one. And yet, if it 
ad been so, the eater would have had nothing to take hold of in lift- 
ing it to his mouth !" 
ce Te 


A Mopet Boot-siaok—The sun that shines for all. 
SE tathic:* wiee aae 


THE RACES. 


How do the horses come round at The Corner? 

When eyes are all straining 

To see which is gaining, 

And far-distant humming 
Grows louder and clearer—Grows stronger and nearer. 

“They're off!" “They are coming!” 
“Who leads?” ‘Black and red!” ‘No! Green by a head!” 
“The Earl!” ‘No, the Lady!" ‘Typheus looks shady !” 
“Orion! Orion—To live or to die on!" 
“Twenty pounds to a crown—On the little Blue Gown!” 
“T'll venture my whole in—That colt by Tom Bowline!" 

Paul Jones!" “ Rosicrucian |” 

“Green Sleeve!” ‘Restitution !” 

“Le Sarrazin!" ‘ Pace!” 

**It’s Mercury's race |" 
Then on they come lash’ ng, and slashing, and dashing, 
Their colors all flashing like lightning-gleams gashing 
The darkness, where, clashing, the thunder is crashing! 

With whipping and thrashing, 

With crowding and smashing, 

With pressing and stirring, 

With lifting and spurring, 

With pulling and striving, 

With es and driving, 

* With kicking and sporting, 

With neighing and snorting, 

With frisking and whisking, 

With — and chasing, 

With straining and gaining, 

With longing and thronging, 

With plunging and lunging, 

_. With frett ng and sweating, 

With bustling, and hustling, and justling, 

With surging, and urging, and scourging, 

With rushing, and brushing, and crushing, 

With scattering, and pattering, and clattering, 
With hurrying, and scurrying, and flurrying, and worrying, 
With sliding, and gliding, and riding, and striding, 

With crying, and. ying, and shying, and plying, 
With tying, and vy: f and trying, and hieing! 
Till rapidly 5) cag 
The ranks quickly thinning, 
The crowd is beginning 
To see which is winning: 
Some faces grow brighter—and some grow forlorner: 
And that’s how the horses come round at The Corner! 


[Didn't he “ catch it? 
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THE PRESENT FASHION. 








